This Number Includes a Remarkable Photographic Story of the Santiago Campaign. 
(Over Forty Superb War Pictures.) 
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& ' HOW THE SPANIARDS FOUGHT UNDER COVER. 


be 
_ } THEY HID IN TRENCHES, BEHIND BARBED-WIRE FENCES, WHERE THEY COULD NOT BE SEEN AND COULD BE REACHED ONLY 
me WITH GREAT DIFFICULTY.—From PxHotTocrapnHs By J. C. HemmMent.—{SEE PaGE 114.) 
(This photograph was faken by J. C. Hemment, who induced two Spanish prisoners to go back into their trenches and show how they fougbt,) 
et. - 
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SPECIAL WAR RATE One Dollar to January Ist, to 


all new subscribers who remit at once. 


SPECIAL ¢ RRESPONDENCI 
I W EE y desires < ul ation with repres ta 
tiv Spay n € ry } he | ted States and 
Ww i s vould t N y s Ss] i n t 
i i s of spe Ll inte s I St t i s whe 
é e require YT} ! g it I t é 
inica s this subject f espons persor 


Peace ? 


ECAUSE the French ambassador at Washington 
) has sought peace for Spain, it does not neces 
d sarily follow that the war with Spain is to end at 


once, or even that hostilities will cease for the 
time being. Spain knew what it was doing when it invit 
ed war. It could have escaped a contest, but it made no 
attempt to do so It offered no relief to Cuba, no guaran 
tees of an acceptable autonomy for that oppressed island, 
and final 5 ind most conte mptible of all, no reparation for 


the destruction of the Wai 


Spain did nothing but sulk and threaten And now it 
must be prepared to accept the full consequences of its 
defeat and humiliation If it will face the situation with 


frankness and courage it will still deserve respect, and will 
It isa 
remarkable fact that precisely three months to a day after 
Chairman Dingley, of the Ways and Means Committee, in 


emerge from the contest with something of credit 


Congress, in adyocating his war-revenue measure said that 

the war with Spain is not to be a three months’ affair, 
not a six months’ affair; and the better the preparation 
made for it, both for defense and offense, the more likely 
is the end to be reached with speed and certainty,” the 
French ambassador formally presented to the President a 
request for the terms of Spain’s capitulation. 

Spain made its choice of war knowing that it was im 
poverished, and realizing that it was vastly overmatched 
But it hoped and believed that we could not enter upon a 
successful campaign in Cuba during the rainy season, that 
we were unprepared, and that the war would be prolonged 
until European interests should become involved and the 
Powers be compelled to intervene in self-defense or to pre 
vent a general conflagration in Europe against Anglo-Saxon 
domination. At the very outset of the contest the Madrid 
Liberal said to the United States: 


house—Cuba, Porto Rico, and the Philippine Islands—and 


‘* We are inside our 


inside we shall remain until you come and drive us out, in 
Within three months 
we have driven the badger out of his house, and now he is 


fulfillment of your arrogant boast.” 
begging for a chance to come back. Bankrupt, unable to 
raise money for the payment of its army, with scant sup 
plies of provisions and ammunition, with its fleets de 
stroyed, and Cuba, Porto Rico, and the Philippines al 
ready lost, Spain now sues for peace, simply because it is 
obliged to : 

Six weeks ago the Madrid newspapers said that Spain 
would accept ‘‘ peace with honor and without great terri 
torial sacrifices.”” This is always the cry of the defeated. 
But the war went on. Our forces moved with irresistible 
Santiago fell. Porto 
And now Spain asks us to name 


power. Cervera’s fleet was smashed 
Rico was jeopardized. 
the terms of peace. 
of peace, but from the outset has declared that, in his opin- 
ion, it was not for the victors to take the initiative in peace 


President McKinley has been desirous 


negotiations. Spain, proud and arrogant, has recognized 
the reasonableness of this requirement, and the question is 
what shall be offered to Spain ? 

What does Spain deserve ? She asked for terms only 

She is ut the end of her 
All that she 
has left of money, arms, and ammunition she may need to 
She has played 
She has insisted 


when she was compelled to ask 
resources. A revolution at home impends. 
protect herself from a Carlist uprising 
the game of the badger to the very last. 
that, before she surrenders, Americans must be made to 
suffer. 
honorable gurrender of the Spanish battle-ships, they were 


When Cervera’s fleet was destroyed, instead of an 


beached and sunk, their guns were disabled, and everything 
of value was destroyed. 

Had Spain yielded to the just demands made by this 
government, in the interests of humanity and ia the cause 
of freedom in Cuba, there would have been no war, with 
all its frightful consequences to both sides. Spain has 
compelled us to suffer by refusing to respond to the appeal 
of humanity. It has involved us in an expenditure ap- 
proximating $300,000,000. 
rifice of the lives of hundreds of our best citizens, and 
doubtless hundreds more, who now lie sick and wounded, 
will, by their lives, pay the cost of Spain’s inhumanity. 


It has cost us the needless sac- 
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The war with Spain has put a heavy burden upon this 
country tora time to com It has compelled is t 
crease our army and navy ind to! { I his 1 ‘ 
It has added to our list of pensioners a permanent I 
which no doubt wi involve the expenditure nnu y 
of mill s l irs 

Allof this could have been avoided had Spain at the 
outset been just and reasonable, and if the terms of peace 
pr yposed by this rovernment now seem to be severe it will 
be the fault of Spain, and Spain alone. It insisted upon 
war and compe lled war It should be willing to pay the 
cost And unless it is willing to do so, peace will be im 
possible The retention of the control of Cuba, Porto 
Rico, and the Philippines, on our part, should be insisted 
upon, and nothing less should be accepted The Philip 
pines can be made neutral in time of war, and foreign 
nations can be given such coaling- stations is the y may rea 


sonably require gut to turn the Philippines over to 


Spanish control is something the American people will 
never permit 

Mhe defeated nation must expect to pay the cost of th 
war, Spain cannot pay a money indemnity. The retention 
of her colonial possessions which we have taken, or are 
about to take, will not involve an unreasonable sacrifice on 
the part of Spain. It may congratulate itself, if peace is 
secured upon these terms, that it has sacrificed so little 
and that the visit of Watson's fleet to Spain was not ren 


derea necessary 


The 


{ JEWELED sword for the man who wins 


Hero’s Price. 


On valor's field the day; 
An honored name and a niche in fame 


And cheers for aye and aye 


An unknown grave in a foreign land 
Where the tropic palms they bend 

But a woman's fears and a woman's tears 
Have ne’er surcease nor end 


H. S. KELLER 


Havana’s Last Link Severed. 


THE cutting of the last cable connecting Madrid with Ha 
vana leaves Captaiu-General Blanco, the official representative 
of the Spanish government in Cuba, absolutely isolated from 
any source of communication with the mother-country, except 
via the censored line at Key West, and this source can only be 
Our block 
ading squadron off Havana controls Blanco’s source of supplies 


opened to him by the courtesy of our government. 


via the ocean route, every other port of entrance is well 
guarded, and our soldiers are in complete control of the eastern 
end of the island. Nothing is left for Blanco but surrender, 
and the longer the surrender is delayed the greater will be the 
suffering entailed upon the Spanish forces and the inhabitants 
of Havana, and the greater the indemnity that must be paid for 
the expenses of its investment and capitulation. 

Faced by such a desperate situation, Blanco’s speedy surren 
der might be expected, but now that he has been put upon his 
own resources, he may feel compelled to defend himself to the 
last. Whatever his decision, there will be no such quibbling 
when the time for his surrender arrives as there was before the 
fall of Santiago, over the character of the messages transmitted 
from Madrid 
precisely what Blanco asks and what the home government 


Having possession of the cable, we shall know 
grants. The cutting of the cables insures us against a continu- 
ance of Spanish deceit and prevarication in this matter. 


America’s Battle-ships. 


EVERY nation in the world possessing a modern navy has 
been eagerly watching our war with Spain to see what the 
All anticipated that that 
frightful engine of destruction, the mcedern battle-ship, was to 
have its first real test in the war with Spain. The battle of 
Manila was not sucha test. No first-class battle-ship partici- 


ironclads of our time would do 


pated in it. The contest at Santiago, therefore, gave the world 
its first exhibition of a modern sea fight, fleet against fleet, and 
the result has set the world in a fever of amazement. English 
newspapers cannot refrain from expressing delight at the latest 
manifestation of the power of the Anglo-Saxon race. They 
look upon the frightfully destructive work of our navy as an 
achievement of an English-speaking people, allied by ties of 
kinship with Great Britain. Not only our men, but our guns 
and our ironclads come in for a share of the world’s praise. 

The London Mail admits the superiority of our war-ships, in 
armor and armament, over the British, and says: ‘‘There is a 
distinct uneasiness in the highest ranks of the British navy at 
the under armament of their ships.” The London Times em- 
bodies its conclusion in the statement that ‘the supreme im- 
portance of good naval gunnery needs no demonstration”; and 
the fate of Cervera’s torpedo-boat destroyers, the Furor and Plu- 
ton, at the hands—or the guns—of the little armored yacht 
Gloucester, leads the Times to doubt very much whether tor- 
pedo craft have anything ‘ke their boasted efficiency. The 
highest naval authorities perceive that the time is fast approach- 
ing when the United States will be the constructor of great war 
ships for all the navies of the world. The German press de 
cides, after considering Schley’s quick victory over Cervera’s 
formidable fleet, that ‘‘ only machine-guns and accurate shoot- 
ing are of any account in modern naval warfare,” and it also 
boasts that ‘‘the irrefutable proof has been given the world 
that the strongest military nation is of little account as a power 
in the world, unless provided with a powerful and adequate 
fleet,” 

It is almost incredible that one of the Spanish fleet, the 
Colon, was an easy target for the Oregon’s great thirteen-inch 
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guns, at a magnificent distance of four miles. With such ac 
irate gunners on our ships, what possible chance is there for 
i torpedo-boat destroyer to come within striking range The 
\ssociated Press correspondent, Mr. George Edward Graham 
who was with Schley, and whose report is by all odds the most 
detailed, accurate, and interesting of any that have been re 
ceived, says that at one time the 2} klyn alone engaged the 
Infanta Maria Teresa, the ¢ fobal Colon, and the Vizcaya 
and that all three of these magnificent ironclads, the flower of 


the Spanish navy, concentrated their fire on the American ves 


sel ‘She was ina perfect rain of shells, most of which went 
over her,” says Mr. Graham The Brooklyn was hit twenty-six 
times, and had but one man killed and only one wounded. This 
was virtually the extent of the American losses, while nearly all 


of the 1,600 persons aboard the Spanish fleet were killed, wound 
ed, or made prisoners Not an American vessel was disabled, 
and every one of the Spanish fleet, with possibly a single excep 
tion, was, in the course of a few hours, totally destroyed. Thus 
in a single morning a fleet valued at nearly $20,000,000 was an 
nihilated 

For a century to come the naval battle of Santiago will be 
looked upon as one of the wonders of sea warfare, and as the 
greatest achievement, up to the date of its occurrence, of a navy 
that has never lost a batthk It was not less remarkable because 
the battle was fought against the fleet of a nation that has never 


won success at sea 


In the Line of an Alliance. 


WHILE we are talking about an Anglo-American alliance, a 
very sensible sug 
Mr. George H 
York Central Railroad, to the effect that we bring Canada, the 


gestion comes from that very practical man, 


Daniels, general passenger agent of the New 


great North American British dependency, into closer relations 
with the United States, by providing some method for an inter 

change on an equitable basis of the moneys of the two countries 
There is great similarity in appearance between the silver coins 
of the United States and Canada, and they do not differ much 
in intrinsic or face value. Yet it is a practice of many corpora 

tions in the United States to refuse to accept Canadian money, 
and one often finds himself inconvenienced on the street-cars or 
elevated lines when he tenders a Canadian ten-cent piece and 
finds it thrust back at him as not current, except at a discount 

The same discrimination against American money is shown in 
Canada. 

Nothing but an imaginary boundary-line separates us from 
our Canadian neighbors, and in the northern counties of this 
State Canadian money, by the compulsion of necessity, circu 
lates at par, because it would be difficult to establish a discount 
or to endeavor to collect it. It would be the easiest thing in the 
world, we imagine, to establish by agreement between the two 
countries a clearing - house, or clearing - houses, if that were 
necessary, in which the banks could effect an exchange, without 
more than trifling cost, of Canadian money and American 
money. Such a clearing process would obviously facilitate 
saies and purchases and the exchange of commodities be 
tween the two countries. Where is the financier who will take 
sufficient interest in this suggestion to put it in practical form 
and submit it to the authorities ? Why should not this be a part 
of the practical work of the commission recently appointed by 
President McKinley to consider our trade relations with Canada ? 


The Plain Truth. 


rue first in the field with a Presidential prediction for 1900, 
curiously enough, is the chairman of the Republican National 
Committee, Senator Hanna, and bis prediction is that Presi- 
dent McKinley will be renominated and re-elected. Next! 


It is seldom that a general has the pleasure of capturing a 
greater number of prisoners than the aggregate number of his 
But it seems that General Shafter’s capture of 
Santiago and the eastern end of Cuba involved the surrender of 
over 33,000 Spanish soldiers, or about 10,000 more prisoners than 
Ten thousand rifles and 10,000,000 
rounds of ammunition, besides all the guns in the harbor, were 
part of the spoils of war which fell into Shafter’s hands. A few 
more engagements of this character would fairly despoil the 


own troops. 


the number of our troops. 


enemy. 


[t is almost incredible that when fire broke out, recently, at 
Sunderland, England, it was allowed to burn until property 
valued at $2,000,000 was destroyed, because there were no fire- 
Such a situ- 
ation of affairs in an American city would be almost impossible 
under any circumstances. 


engines in the place and no organized fire brigade. 


Of course allowance must be made 
for the fact that most of the buildings in English cities are con- 
sidered to be fire-proof, as very little wood is used in their con- 
struction. But that a town of the size of Sunderland, with 
great business interests, should be left without a fire brigade, is 
a most remarkable exhibition of culpability on the part of the 
authorities 

In addition to Senator Morgan, of Alabama, and Henry 
Watterson, of Louisville, ex-Governor Flower, of New York, 
joins the column of prominent Democrats who favor an exten 
sion of American sovereignty, wherever the demands of our 
Ata recent flag- 
raising in Watertown, ex-Governor Flower, in an eloquent ad- 


commerce and of circumstances may require. 


dress, said that ‘‘ the two great principles symbolized by our flag 
are religious and civil liberty.” He added that the Monroe doc- 
trine will not brook interference with the territories contiguous 
to us, but that we shall insist that Cuba and Porto Rico have a 


‘gevernment of, for, and by the people, which government will 


be guaranteed by the American nation. The attitude of public 
men of every political party toward the government during the 
progress of this war reveals the fact that never before were the 
American people more united than they are to-day, in the 
cause of freedom and humanity. Democrats and Republicans, 
North and South, white and black, all cheer for the flag and 
give aid and comfort to the men at the front. 
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THE engagement is announced at Worcester, Massachu 
setts, of Miss Alice Marie Davis, eldest daughter of Mrs. Ilelen M 
: Davis, to Mr. Rudolph 

F q Chambers Lehmann, 
/ LL.D., the famous Har 
vard coach. Miss Davis 
received her education 
in the schools of het 
native city and at Rad 
cliffe College, Cam 
bridge, Massachusetts 
For several years she 
has been a close student 
of English literature, 
and is considered some 
what of an authority on 
Shakespeare. Her broth 





ers have gained distin 
tion in various fields 
of labor. Mr. Harry P. 


Davis is an inventor of 


| 
oo dl 


MISS ALICE MARIE DAVIS note in the employ of the 


eneral Electric Com 


pany at Pittsburg, Pennsylvania, and Mr. Frederick Davis is 
in the employ of the same company, in the capacity of consult 
ing engineer, at Johannesburg, South Africa. Miss Davis is 


about twenty-five years of age and extremely handsome. It is 
announced that the wedding will take place, at the earnest re 
quest of Mr. Lehmann, in England the latter part of the month, 
While in this country Mr. Lehmann has been the guest of Gen 
eral Francis Peabody, Jr., at Milton, Massachusetts, and it was 
here that he met and fell in love with Miss Davis, who, since 
her graduation from Radcliffe College, has been a special in 
structress in the family of General Peabody. Mr. Lehmann 
was born in Sheffield, England, in 1856, and is a graduate of 
Trinity College, Cambridge, in the class of 1878. He is a lawyer 
by profession, but has never practiced his profession. He early 
entered the field as a journalist, and is at present on the staff of 
Punch, the famous London illustrated weekly. He was a close 
friend of the late George du Maurier. Le has rowed in over 
200 boat-races, and since 1879 has been actively engaged in crew 
training, both in this country and in England. He is at the 
same time a crack cricketer. Mr. Lehmann is a man of means 
and is said to possess an extensive country-seat in the south 
of England. He receives no compensation for his training 
services, and considers it an honor to be accorded the privilege 
conferred upon him by the Harvard Athletic Association. 

Dr. Nicholas Senn, president of the Association of Military 
Surgeons of the United States, and recently appointed assistant 
quartermaster - general, 
with the rank of lieuten 
ant -co!onel, has gone to 
Santiago as chief surgeon 
to Shafter’s army. Dr. 
Senn is one of the most 
dexterous surgeons in the 
United States. 
a farmer’s boy, who 


He was 


without money or influ- 
ence has mounted to the 
height of his professions. 
Surgery is his passion, 
and he is probably not 
only one of the most ac- 
complished practitioners 
in the world, but one of 
the most learned in sur 





gical history He has 
DR. NICHOLAS SENN. amassed a large fortune, 
and owns a_ handsome 
residence in Chicago, on Dearborn Avenue. Here are gathered 
some of the most valuable works on medicine and surgery ever 
collected in a private library, Of late Dr. Senn’s attention has 
been devoted to gun-shot wounds, though his interest in this 
branch of surgery is by no means new. Years ago the cele- 
brated Von [Esmarch, court-surgeon to the Emperor of Ger- 
many, father of the present Emperor, made a journey across 
the ocean expressly to witness Dr. Senn’s experiments with 
bullet-wounds. 

Worcester, Massachusetts, mourns deeply the loss of Sec- 
ond-Lieutenant Edmund N. Benchley, of Company E, Sixth 
United States Infantry, 
who was killed in the 
assault on El Caney. He 
was one of the class of 
iifty-nine cadets gradu- 
ated as second -lieuten- 
ants from West Point 
when the present war 
was imminent, some two 
months in advance of the 
regular time. He stood 
thirtieth in his class and 
was recommended for 
the artillery, cavalry, or 
infantry. The young of- 
ficer realized that either 
the artillery or cavalry 
was considered more de- 
sirable than theinfantry, 
but he selected the in 
fantry branch of the 
service because he felt 
that there would be work for it todo. Noone who knew him 
could fail to appreciate the noble ardor and enthusiasm with 
which he entered the service. Senator Hoar’s tribute, as follows, 





SECOND-LIEUTENANT EDMUND N. 
BENCHLEY. 
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expresses the sentiment in the hearts of all her citizen * The 
memory of young Benchley, with that of Grout and Spurr and 
Haven, is evermore to be one of the priceless possessions of 
Worcester. They will seem forever to be walking our streets 
in their beauty and immortal youth.” <A lieutenant of Bench 
ley’s company, now in the hospital at Atlanta, tells of his death. 
It was during the assault on El Caney, Iriday, July 1st. Shortly 
after two o’clock in the afternoon the colonel of the Sixth sent 
Lieutenant Benchley, who was on the firing line, to the rear to 
order two battalions held in reserve to come up. He per 
formed the duty and had just returned to his position with his 
company, when he was seen to falter. A moment later blood 
spurted from his left breast. He raised his hand as if to keep it 
from spattering upon a soldier at his side, then fell without a 
word, Lieutenant Benchley was scarcely twenty-two years of 
age, having been born in Worcester and educated in her public 
schools. He was widely known in Worcester and was very pop 
ular. He entered West Point in June, 1894. He was one of the 
most popular men in his class, as was attested by his selection as 
the author of the annual West Point play and his important 
connection with all social events. The engagement of Miss 
Lillian C. Duryea, daughter of the wealthy Brooklyn starch 
manufacturer, to Lieutenant Benchley was to have been an 
nounced on his return from the Cuban campaign, in which he 
lost his life. Few young men have apparently a life of greater 
usefulness before them than he had at the time when he was so 
ruthlessly cut off. 


None of the many startling innovations in newspaper 
methods and practices which have marked the career of the 
New York Journal since 
it came under the aston 
ishingly progressive pro 
prietorship of Mr. W. R. 
Hearst has reflected so 
much credit upon that 
gentleman’s genius for 
doing daring and un 
precedented things and 
brought him so much 
just praise as his action 
in going to the front at 
Santiago, where be could 
see things for himself 
and conduct the report- 
ing of the war for his 
own paper. From the 
time of the wreck of the 
Maine the Journal has 





MR. W. R. HEARST. had a corps of picked 
men representing it at 
every available point in the zone of hostilities, and its fresh and 
graphic story of war events, as they have happened from hour to 
hour and day to day, has been one of the memorable features 
of the time. Mr. Hearst was preceded in the field at Santiago 
by two of the ablest and brightest war correspondents of the 
Journal, Mr. James Creelman and Mr. Edward Marshall, both 
of whom were severely wounded in the fight. In his own dis 
patches from the scene of action Mr. Hearst showed that he 
could act the double réle of editor and correspondent and be a 
success in both. He has set a pace for his fellow-journalists in 
this respect that it will be difficult to follow. 


The press dispatches have reported the prostration by yel 
low fever of Burr McIntosh, some of whose excellent pictures 
and articles from the seat of war have appeared in LESLIE’s 
WEEKLY. Mr. McIntosh was taken ill while with General 
Shafter’s army of invasion, and after a brief detention at 
Kooba Hella, near Siboney, was supposed to have recovered. 
But in his anxiety to serve our readers he overtaxed his 
strength, and the result was a relapse which occurred while he 
was on the way to take a hospital ship home. He was sent back 
to Santiago and is still detained there at this writing, but his 
many friends, among whom we feel that we can include the 
readers of LESLIE’S WEEKLY, hope for his speedy recovery 
Burr McIntosh, as a playwright, an author, and an artist, is 
widely known throughout the country. 


If Bugler Harry W. Jackson, of Company K, Second Reg 
iment, New Jersey Volunteers, had been around loose when old 
King William of Prus- 
sia was kidnapping all 
the giants he could find 
in Europe for his big 
grenadier regiment, that 
fiery old monarch would 
have found in him a 
rare prize. As it is, the 
United States is lucky 
in having Bugler Jack- 
son all to itself for fight- 
ing purposes. He stands 
exactly six feet six and 
three-quarters inches in 
his stocking feet, and, 
being only twenty - six 
years old, may go on up 
another quarter of an 
inch yet. Mr. Jackson’s 
home address is Bogota, 
New Jersey, in the classic 
neighborhood of Hack- 
ensack. He had been a 
member of the New Jer- 
sey National Guard for 
seven years previous to 





BUGLER HARRY W. JACKSON. 


his recent mustering into 
the United States Army. In days of peace Mr. Jackson has 
been utilized as a deputy sheriff, which accounts in part for the 
notable absence of criminals in his part of New Jersey. He is 
known among his comrades in blue under the somewhat decep- 
tive title of *‘ Shorty.” It is expected that when he gets his 
bugle into action at the front the dynamite-guns of the Vesu- 
vius will sound like a whisper. The gentleman sized up by Mr. 
Jackson in the photograph is Private Thomas White, who con- 


108 


fesses to the commonplace stature of five feet eight inches. He 
is only one of the many little comrades of the big bugler, all of 


whom are proud of him for obvious reasons 


Memories of the unfortunate De Lesseps and the Panama 
Canal scandal were revived by the death, early in July, at 
Bournemouth, 
England, of Dr 





Cornelius Herz, 
who figured prom 
inently in the 
dark and devious 
proceedings which 
led up to the Pan 
ama fiasc Dr 
Herz was a man 


of parts, as the 





Scotch say, and, 
had he adhered 
strictly to legit 
imate lines of 
business, might 
have made a name 
for himself in the 
scientific world 
It was his advent 
urous spirit and 





speculative tend 





encies that got 





him into trouble 

DR. CORNELIUS HERZ. As it was, Dr. 

Copyright, 1892, by Electrical Review Publishing Herz achieved 
Company, New York City. considerable dis 

tinction in the field of electrical science, to which he devoted 
himself after he gave up his practice as a physician in this city. 
He introduced the telephone in France, and was one cf the chief 
organizers of the Paris electrical exposition of 1880. He also 
founded in Paris the electrical journal, La Lumiére Llectrique, 
and made it a success while he was connected with it. For his 
alleged complicity in the Panama frauds his property in France 
was confiscated and he was sentenced to five years’ imprison 
ment and to pay a fine of $5,000, When the order of arrest was 
issued, however, Dr. Herz was confined to his bed with illness at 
Bournemouth, England, and, while he remained under arrest 
for four years, he never was actually imprisoned. The charges 
against him were dismissed in 1892. Dr. Herz was only fifty- 
two years of age at his death. He was born at Besancon, France, 


of German parents 


The ** tomahawking” of Professor Charles Eliot Norton, 
of Harvard, by Senator Hoar is one of the recent notable epis 
tolic episodes. The professor and the Senator, it appears, had 
been college class-mates and life-long friends, The professor is 
apparently more of a professor than a patriot, while the Senator 
puts his patriotism ahead of everything else. The professor had 
publicly spoken of our war with Spain as ‘‘ inglorious, needless, 
and criminal,” and the Senator did not hesitate to stigmatize 
this exhibition of un-Americanism as it deserved to be ; where- 
upon the professor addressed the Senator, his friend for fifty 
years, a rasping note, beginnin,, with the most formal of all ad- 
dresses, ‘‘ Sir,” and protesting that the attack was undeserved, 
although admitting that the professor was opposed to the war 
with Spain. The Senator's reply, addressed to the friend of 
his college days as ‘‘ My dear sir,” simply ‘‘ wipes the floor,” as 
the saying is, with the Harvard professor. The Senator shows 
that the utterances attributed to the professor were printed in 
many newspapers and were never disavowed ; that the pro- 
fessor was constantly in the habit of uttering them in public 
and private speech, and that it was therefore “ high time that 
.” In clos- 
ing, Senator Hoar puts a little caustic on the wound in these 


somebody should say what I (the Senator) have said 


words, which should stand as a lasting warning to every un- 
fortunate who has been confirmed in the mugwump habit: ‘‘I 
am afraid that the habit of bitter and sneering speech about 
persons and public affairs has so grown upon you that you do 
not yourself know always what you say. I should be sorry to 
do you any injustice ; indeed, it is not in anybody’s power to do 
you injustice but yourself.” Selah ! 


Brigadier-General Thomas M. Anderson, who was only re- 
cently promoted to his present rank, has been intrusted with 
the command of the first 
expedition to the Philip- 
pine Islands. Up to the 
time of his appointment 
as a brigadier-general he 
was the senior colonel of 
the army. He was not 
only ranking colonel of 
infantry, but also of ar- 
tillery and the engineer 
corps. General Anderson 
has been in command of 
the Fourteenth Regiment 
at Vancouver Barracks, 
Washington, for the past 
twelve years. He is a 
native of Ohio, and was a 
lawyer, but at the out- 
break of the Rebellion he 
volunteered as a private : $ 
in the regular army. He ee m. 





served throughout the en- 
tire war, participating in eighteen battles, and was severely 
wounded several times. Since the war he has had long service 
on the frontier, especially in Texas and Wyoming. General 
Anderson belongs to the Commandery-in-chief of the Loyal 
Legion, and is a past commander of the Oregon branch. He 
organized the Oregon Society of the Sons of the American 
Revolution, and was elected its first president, a position he 
still holds. He is national vice-president of the same order, a 
Grand Army man, and a thirty-second-degree Mason. His as- 
signment to the command of the first expedition to the Philip- 
pines, which virtually opens the military campaign there, was 
an agreeable surprise to him and to his friends, 
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THE SUCCESSFUL SANTIAGO CAPSIPAIGN. 


SIBONEY AS THE BASE OF EARLY OPERATIONS.—Puorocrapas By J. C. Hemment.—(See Pace 114.) 
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CUBAN SCOUTS FORDING A RIVER ON THEIR WAY TO SANTIAGO, 


ON THE WAY TO SANTIAGO. 


AMERICAN TROOPS AND CUBAN INSURGENTS GATHERING AT SIBONEY.—Puotocrapss By J. C. Hemment.—{Szee Pace 114.) 
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BATTLE TALES. 


OF THE QUEEN. 


By CLINTON ROSS. 
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ALL about the coast, up and down, to and fro, the news had 
been borne that was no news at all—or some news at all—just as 


it passed through the mind of the great Hicks, representing 
the biggest of all London newspapers, or as it passed through 
the minds of the others and on through the ticking operators of 
that large corps 

Hicks was walking up and down along a dusty street in 
fampa, where you wear easy, long duck, or regulation 
breeches, or anything, and where the make-up of Roland, the 


r less 


representative of her Majesty, was looked at and more « 


criticised. Then in the back lands were the regiments from 
every where—troops and infantry and artillery, manoeuvring 
and wondering what war would be like, and envying the naval 
men who already knew. 

Tampa was a very stupid place, a very hot place—a place 
that once might have been called ‘‘ God-forsaken,” but where 
now were gathered men not alone from all the United States 
over, but from all the world over ; where people spoke of great 
events, of expeditions to be undertaken, of what Schley o1 
Sampson would do, of rumors across the narrow straits, of 
what bad been done or was doing, of men like little Bagley, 
who lost his life in the fight at Cardenas—of all the things 
likely to happen and unlikely to happen 

One afternoon Hicks chanced to be in the hotel corridor close 
in hand with Denny, who expected anything the next few days. 

\ pretty girl was seated somewhere or other, talking to a 
man who knew about things, and the man said as he crossed : 

‘* That chap is Hicks, don’t you know ?¢” 

And Miss Davison said : 

* Hicks? I’m not quite sure whether I know. But of course 
I know the name,” she added, after a moment. ‘* Do introduce 
him, if you don’t mind.” 

So Hicks crossed to where Miss Davison sat, calm and fair 
and entertaining, and she, because he was rather of a lion, ex 
erted herself a bit, and said : 

‘““Why, Mr. Hicks, I know you; everybody knows you 
You are somebody or other, you know.” 

Then Hicks, who rather disliked being cornered as a lion, re 
sponded rather coldly, though the girl was extremely entertain- 
ing, extraordinarily charming, and he said little, if anything, 
and she began to think him rather stupid. 

** You know Mrs. Benton,” and in a whisper, ‘‘ Mrs. General 
Benton ? She’s been talking all this afternoon about the Queen 
of Spain, and what she’s suffering with that little boy King to 
look after.” 

Hicks looked up. 

‘* But there are American women, and Cuban women, with 
hearts as much troubled as the Queen of Spain’s,” he said. 

He hadn’t been looking at her for a few moments, but when 
he did now he noticed that her lashes were moist, and in some 
way, though a man of the world, be felt concerned—and then 
he knew it all, as Denny crossed the room, for there was that in 
her manner a little expectant, a little reluctant, declaring an 
interest in Ensign Denny’s fortunes. 

Hicks bowed himself away, finding himself superfluous, and 
went outside. There were enough men to meet in Tampa that 
day; there were enough things happening, events and episodes 
which might signify something or signify nothing ; which might 
mean a great naval engagement or the shipping of troops, and 
the ending of the whole affair, or nothing at all ; days when 
men sat around watching and waiting, expecting orders here 
and there ; when the newspaper man didn’t know where his 
to-morrow would begin or his yesterday end ; days when men 
drank a bit too much out of sheer excitement ; and over the 
waves came rumors that left them sleepless ; days when the 
cavalry and the regulars, and the irregulars, were manceuvring 
and expecting orders. 

One day Hicks, tired with the lack of events, sat talking 
with a lot of men whose names you’d know should I mention 
them, and among them was little Denny—*‘ little Denny,” tall 
and efficient and sunburned. Little Denny pulled him aside, 
saying : 

‘* Hicks, we’re off to-morrow.” 

And Hicks, knowing what the tip meant, that it signified 
something that perhaps the other men in his trade didn’t know, 
turned to him and said : 

‘** What do you think ?’ But Denny had said all he would. 

‘Oh, I say, Denny, that was a jolly little girl I met, who 
seemed to think a bit about you, the other night,” Hicks re- 
marked, changing the subject. 

Denny blushed—if he could blush, being so blacked up by 
wind and sea and sun. 

‘* Oh, hang it !—excuse the expression,” said he; ‘* don’t give 
me a lot of nonsense.” 

‘** But I know,” said Hicks. 

** Oh, well, you know about something else, too,” said Denny; 
“we are going out to-morrow morning.” 

The morning came, dull, dank, hot. Hicks was ready, of 
course, feeling that he had a beat, and they put out in the teeth 
of a wind and rain storm, and a fog that seemed to hold the 
whole sea—put out for the uncertainty of an expedition to land 
troops somewhere near Santizgo de Cuba. And Hicks was ex 
ultant, for it appeared, save for that word dropped by Denny, 
that he was the only newspaper man knowing of this important 
episode. His tug certainly was the only one 

They sailed on and on. The men of the little puffing tug 
went about their routine trying to keep up. On the third even- 
ing the rain and the high-blowing winds were still, and the 
Caribbean Sea no longer tossed; with over against them a 
quiet, high coast-line, the mist still caught in the hill-tops, and 


of The Empress”; ‘‘ Bobbie McDuff”; 
The Meddling Hussy. 


the heat was something to make a man wish for anything save 
service in the tropics. Heat when you couldn’t put your bare 
foot down on your cabin-floor without the flesh being burned : 
heat when a man couldn’t work or think, and yet these jackies 
and these officers of the ship Hicks was following seemed to 
mind it very little, being ever ready to go through that dis 
cipline to show they were a part of that efficient machine, the 
navy 

Now, what was bothering our newspaper correspondent, our 
man of the world? He was skeptical enough about women, 
heaven knows. He thought them a bad lot enough, that hav 
ing been his experience ; but in some way the eyes of that girl 
in Tampa who looked in that strange, inexpressible way at lit 
tle Denny, the ensign, troubled him. He could think of nothing 
else. The girl was a pretty girl, but his impressions of her were 
astray He didn’t understard it. Why should he be troubled 
about this uncertain landing expedition to Cuba ¢ 

When he went aboard, the men chattered as naval officers 
will, and as men in clubs will, the world over, and asked him 
about things, telling him very little of what they themselves 
knew. In some way or other Hicks was always watching little 
Denny. Iam not quite sure why he was called * little,” for he 
stood six feet in his socks, it being probably because some men 
are always little, and some men always young, or always old. 

So the days hung heavy along the coast of Cuba, until the 
ship came near the port of its orders—a town that we vvill call 
San Fernandez, that not being the true name—and the landing 
expedition was planned 

The boats put out on a morning of hot, tropical haze ; not 
the haze that gathers in cold lands, but the haze that seizes you, 
racks your muscles and aches them; for—when you are in shore 

out of such a haze comes yellow fever and small-pox, and the 
horrors that go with a dull heat intensified by the damp of the 
West Indian seas. 

The order came quick and decisive. Hicks was sleeping off 
a Scotch too much of the night before, when he was aroused 
and shaken, and then he saw, swarming all about the great 
cruiser, the landing boats. Cables were to be cut ; torpedo con- 
nections were to be severed. He had a boat over the side and 
down into the arms of a lot of waiting men, who laughed at 
him—being glad over something happening —and the waves 
tossed him up a bit, almost overboard, and then they put out 
into the dull uncertainty of the hot haze. He had forgotten 
who the commanding officer might be, but, looking up, he saw 
in the boat ahead of him, through the mist, Denny. 

I don’t believe Hicks, experienced as he was with the use of 
his pen, and having served in the Greek war and a lot of other 
wars, and having been about a deal, and having sailed many 
seas and served in many causes, with a clear, logical brain—I 
don’t believe Hicks could have told what happened in the next 
few minutes. When the next few minutes passed they were 
close within the shore, and a search-light—for it was still a half 
daylight—was sending its cold, yellow, penetrating glare over 
the waves, everywhere but where the boats were. 

The men were over the side ; cables were being cut ; they 
were rowing a bit in shore ; Hicks was watching, and uncon- 
sciously taking his book out and making notes of what was hap- 
pening, thinking of how he should say it and how he should 
wire it. 

Suddenly there was a great light in shore and a dull boom- 
ing of guns, ill-fired, it may be, but they could hear the whist- 
ling about their ears. All was the utmost confusion. His boat 
was lost, separated from the rest. Presently—the interval was 
long—they were back under the side of the great cruiser, and 
he was climbing up the ladder. 

Then he turned suddenly, asking, ‘‘ What has happened ?” 
And a jackie, with a sort of a sob in his voice, said : 

** We cut ’em, sir, according to orders, but Ensign Denny was 
knocked over.” 

‘That little chap Denny !” whom he had played whist with, 
whom he had messed with. Ue was knocked over! He groped 
around as well as he could—and forgot his story. 

‘**Oh, well,” said the surgeon—— 

‘* You don’t mean, doctor ?” 

‘*Ohb, he’s pretty bad ; be cut the wires, though.” 

‘*T want to see him,” said Hicks. 

A moment after be stood near him. 

‘Ob, Hicks !” said Denny. 

He looked pale and then hectic, with a strange brilliancy in 
his eye. 

‘*T got it, I guess. Well, we must expect that kind of thing. 
That’s what fighting means, you know. But, Hicks, I say.” 

Hicks leaned over 

** You know I have been a fool——’ 

Hicks remarked : 


‘* T have known several.” 

** But the point of the matter,” said Denny, ‘is that I want 
you to do my a favor.” 

He said this laboriously, not in the direct way I have put it 
here, for he was a man dying of a hurt. 

But now he turned to Hicks with a smile and said : 

‘* You old idiot! I’m not a fool, after all. Girls are not 
such a bad lot, you know, and there is one girl in Tampa that I 
wish you would tell about it.” 

The days passed The cruiser returned. The matter was 
flashed over the wires, from Key West to New York, from New 
York to London and Paris and San Francisco and Hong-Kong 
that an American officer had died of his wounds. In Madrid 
they made a great victory of it. That was all, so far as the 
news went. 
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But to Hicks it was a bit more than news, for he had to carry 
the message to the girl at Tampa 

When another time he heard people talking of the heart of 
the Queen of Spain, he said 

‘* What’s a queen’s heart more than a woman’ 

For he saw the face of that girl who had become a woman 
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A Leaf from a Drummer’s History. 


Macon, GEORGIA, March 1st, 1898 After failing in busine 
as a country merchant [ moved to Macon, Georgia | landed 
in that city with a wife and four children and only 322 in my 
pocket. I rented a house and started out to find work Met 
chants all told me that they were reducing their forces. [| suc 


ceeded in a few days in arranging to sell goods on commission 
for a house-furnishing goods establishment, and also to writ 
insurance. I borrowed $2 from a friend and took the road 


The first town I made was only twenty miles distant, and on 
landing there I had just $1.40 left. [ put on a bold front 
and went to the hotel. I wrote three policies of insurance aud 
sold four bills of goods during my stop, and left with about $20 
of my own money in hand. I made three other towns durin 
the week and arrived home Saturday night in fine spirits and a 
neat little sum in my purse. 

I had been on the road a few months when I received a good 
proposition from a large wholesale dry-goods house to travel for 
one year. I was never a man to hurry in matters of business. | 
made friends of all of our customers lL always made many in 
quiries about the immediate families of my customers, and of 
their family connections. I would enter their relatives’ names 
and where they lived, in a book, and when | would get around 
again in a month it would be a pleasant surprise for me to say 
‘*Mr. Brown, I saw your uncle, Mr. Edwin, at Hartwell last 
week, and he was delighted to learn that I knew you and often 
saw you.” Coal & Co. soon found out that while I did no 
cover my territory as fast as my predecessors, I sold mors 
goods 

In June I found five customers unable to meet their bills 
They were residents of different towns. I spent the night with 
each of them. I talked our business over in their homes afte: 
their stores were closed. One of these merchants owed our firm 
$800. Two owed us $700 each. One owed S600, and the other 
$400. Now to each one of them I granted an extension of six 
months and took their notes in settlement, and after getting the 
names and amounts due to each of their other creditors I ad 
vised them to write each creditor and tell of the extension given 
by Coal & Co., and ask that they grant the same kindness. 
When this was done and I had summed up their liabilities and 
found them to range from §2,800 to $4,000, I next looked into 
their resources and told them that by prudent management they 
could pull through. 

I did not fail with either of these men to inspire them with 
hope and to convince them of the real interest in their affairs. 
‘* Now the next thing for you to do is to take out $5,000 life in- 
surance.” Allhad gone well until I brought upthatissue. Each 
of them was fortified with an excuse, but I met them all, and 
skillfully. The wife and children were there and I pleaded with 
each man to protect them against disaster. *‘*‘ Ah, but how can 
we pay insurance when we cannot pay you?’ ‘“ On the other 
hand,” said I, ‘‘ how can you sleep at night with the thought 
of leaving this debt for your dear wife to pay ”” 

In a little while I had them willing to insure if they had the 
money. I agreed with each of them to take out $5,000, and 


that I would advance the premium, the policies were to be 


made payable to me as executor, and that I would at the same 
time write their wills disposing of the insurance, only devising 
first that, in the event that the policy became a claim, the pre 
mium be returned to me ; next, that the debts then mentioned 
be paid and the residue to go to their wives. Before I left I had 
their application, and saw that each was examined by a physi- 
cian. Larrived home July 2d. The next morning in looking 
over my mail I found five insurance policies for $5,000 each 
The first six-months premium was $680, so after taking out my 
commission I had to go down in my wife’s trunk for 3340 of our 
little savings. 

When I went down to the store and gave in my orders and 
the report of my trip, Mr. Coal thought I had been most too lax 
with the five merchants. My July round was made without 
any special incident of interest, and I was nearing the end of 
my August trip when I received a telegram at Thomasville to 
come to Macon at once. Hastily packing my samples, I board 
ed the train, and the next morning reported. They wanted me 
to go North to replenish their stock. This was an unlooked-for 
responsibility. About three weeks were consumed in this trip, 
and when I[ returned I found most unexpected intelligence 
awaiting me. Four out of the five men who were indebted to 
us, and whose accounts I bad extended, had met sudden and ac- 
cidental death, and the other was critically ill with bilious 
fever. Two of these were killed in the wreck of an excursion- 
train going to Tybee Island ; the third was thrown from his 
buggy by a runaway borse and his neck broken ; the fourth 
fell into an uncovered well at night, and his body was pierced 
by a sharp fragment of old curbing. Coal & Co. were much 
worried. After listening to their story I went to their safe, in 
which I was allowed a drawer for my private papers, and drew 
out the five insurance policies on the New York Life Insurance 
Company. When they saw these, and that they were for 
$5,000 each, and that they were payable to me as executor, a 
great load seemed lifted from them at once. 

Well, there was no trouble with furnishing proofs of the 
death of any of these four, nor of poor Ed. Brown, either, for 
he soon succumbed to the fever, and all five of the policies writ 
ten under these peculiar circumstances became claims, and were 


paid even before the usual sixty days’ notice had expired. All 
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the debts of these merchants were paid. I got my full premium 
and made $640 by writing insurance, and the widows each got 
from $800 to $1,700 after their husbands’ debts were paid. I got 
more thanks from these five women and their children and 
friends than from the balance of the world. When I sent checks 
to the various creditors I got complimentary letters from all, 
and several contained checks of twenty-five dollars, stating that 
good business method and generous friendship like mine ought 
not to go unrewarded. Coal & Co, gave me a check for $300 
and raised my salary to $200 per month, and now my wife 
thinks I am just as smart as Daniel Webster. J. F. T 
Other ** Travelers’ Stories’ to follou 


A Toast 
TO LIEUTENANT RICHMOND P. HOBSON AND HIS CREW 


I 

In the name of this great nation 

4 toast I proudly make 
And let him look well to his sword 

Who would the goblet break 
I say it softly, say it low, 
And through the whole world may it go: 
A nobler man, a braver few 


Ne’er lived than Hobson and his crew. 


II 
In the name of this great nation 
Noble Hobson, here’s to you! 
Your great deed proved to nations 
What freedom’s sons can do 
I say it loudly, say it bold, 
And history will this truth unfold: 
Not kings perforce sow royal seeds, 
But noble purpose, men and deeds 


il 

In the name of this great nation, 

Noble Hobson, here's to you! 
May the Merrimac live forever, 

And her noble little crew 
I say it gently, say it slow, 
Yet to the end of earth ‘twill go: 
A nobler man, a braver few, 
Ne’er lived than Hobson and his crew. 

ANNA CHASE DEPPEN 


Important Naval Mysteries. 


WaAR-VESSELS OF THE UNITED States THAT Have Disap- 
PEARED COMPLETELY, WITHOUT LEAVING ANY Ex 
PLANATION—OTHER QUEER ACCIDENTS 


CURIOUS disappearances and accidents to our war-sbips char- 
acterized the early history of our navy, and in spite of all the 
efforts of the Navy Department to explain the cause of the dis- 
asters, many of them are as absolute mysteries to-day as when 
they happened. Every one is familiar with the accidents of 
modern times—of the singular series of misfortunes that seemed 
to pursue certain members of the white squadron, culminating 
in the awful disaster of the Maine explosion—but not every 
reader of history can recall the peculiar, unexplained losses of 
our navy prior to 1875. The story of the loss of the Trenton, 
Vandalia, and Nipsic in a Samoan harbor in 1889 is still fresh 
in the minds of most readers ; but there was no mystery at- 
tached to this accident. It was simply the work of a tropical 
hurricane, working out its destruction on land and sea. 

But there is something more heart-rending in the total disap- 
pearance of a war-vessel without any record or account left be- 
hind to tell the story of the disaster. The impenetrable mystery 
of the accident leaves an impression behind that can hardly be 
wiped out by the passage of time. Such a mystery was the loss 
of the brig Epervier, which passed the Strait of Gibraltar, July 
12th, 1815, and was never afterward seen. She carried on board 
the terms of a treaty which Decatur had dictated to the Bey of 
Algiers. Lieutenant John Shubrick commanded the Epervier, 
and he sailed for the United States with a copy of the treaty to 
lay before Congress and the President for their approval. After 
she passed through the strait she was totally lost to the world, 
and not a word was ever heard of any of her crew. 

Not less mysterious was the loss of the brig-of-war Porpoise 
while engaged in surveying for the United States government. 
In 1856 she entered Formosa channel, and was reported to be all 
right. But what became of her and her crew after that is a 
mystery to the world. She apparently never returned, and 
none of her crew ever turned up to tell the story of the disaster. 
Naturally, on the books of the Navy Department these vessels 
are said to have been lost ina storm or foundered at sea; but 
in reality their disappearance is a total mystery. 

In the same year that the Porpoise disappeared the sloop-of- 
war Albany sailed deliberately out of sight in the Indian Ocean 
and never returned. With her disappeared all of her officers 
and men. In 1842 the schooner Grampus went cruising in the 
South Atlantic Ocean. She touched at many points along the 
shore ; but one day she disappeared, with sixty-five officers and 
men on board. She probably capsized or foundered at sea, but 
no mortal ever survived the disaster to tell the thrilling story. 

These are not the only incidents of mysterious accidents to 
our naval vessels. Even as late as 1860 there was a strange 
mishap to one of our ships. The corvette Levant left Honolulu 
in that year for Panama. She had 212 souls on board. Her 
arrival was awaited in vain. The excitement caused by her 
delay increased as time passed and she was not reported ; but 
the public interest in her gradually subsided as no further news 
concerning her appeared in print. The mystery of her loss is 
still waiting proper explanation. 

When the government built ten new gun-boats to prosecute 
the war against Tripoli, in 1805, they were sent out as soon as 
they were finished and before they were named. Each one was 
given a number and dispatched to the scene of the war. Num- 
ber seven sailed from New York, June 20th, 1805, under the 
command of Lieutenant Ogelvie, and after she cleared Sandy 
Hook light she was never heard from again. She went down 
with all on board before she had even been named. 

Other accidents of a peculiar nature, but which have some 
thread of facts upon which to base a theory of the disaster, 
have happened from time to time. The war-sloop Wasp, which 
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captured so many prizes in the second war with England, mys- 
teriously disappeared in 1814. She was last spoken in mid 

Atlantic by a Swedish bark. After that she disappeared totally 

She had been injured somewhat in her encounters with the 
British vessels she had captured, and it is supposed that some of 
her wounds disabled her so that she was placed at the mercy of 
the wind and waves. 

A most extraordinary accident was that which happened to 
the corvette Monongahela at Santa Cruz, in 1867. While at 
anchor in the harbor a tremendous tidal-wave lifted her upon 
its crest and carried her clean over the town of Frederichstadt 
and back again without injuring the town or the boat to any 
great extent. The receding wave landed her on the beach in 
stead of in the deep waters of the harbor, and it cost our gov 
ernment $100,000 to float her again. Fully as strange was the 
fate of the sloop-of-war Wateree. She was anchored in the 
harbor of Arica, Peru, in 1868, when a huge tidal-wave swept 
inland and flooded the whole city. The wave carried the sloop 
several miles inland, and finally landed her in the midst of a 
tropical forest. It was impossible to release her from such a 
peculiar position, and the government sold her for a nominal 
sum. The purchasers turned the vessel into a hotel, and the 
remains of the once formidable war-vessel loom up in the trop 
ical forest to-day as a monument to the power of tidal-waves. 

Among other cases of disaster, which are attributed to the 
violence of the waves or weather, there is none more interesting 
than that of the strange fate of the Saratoga. When she sailed 
from Philadelphia, in October, 1780, wader the command of 
Captain James Young, there was no finer or handsomer war 
vessel afloat. That she was as formidable as she was attract- 
ive she soon demonstrated in a practical way. After cruising 
around a short time she captured three British vessels in suc 
cession, and then with her prizes she started to return to Phila 
delphia. But off the Delaware capes she encountered a British 
ship of line. As the Saratoga carried only eighteen guns and 
the Intrepid was a seventy-four-gun ship, Captain Young con- 
sidered it safer torun away. The enemy did not chase her far, 
but returned to protect and re-capture the British prizes. The 
Saratoga sailed away in the very teeth of a storm, and she was 
never heard from again. Did she founder at sea in the gale, or 
was she blown up by her own magazines ¢ 

The same mystery hangs over the ill-fated Insurgent, a thir- 
ty-six-gun frigate that disappeared in the Atlantic in 1800. This 
was the vessel captured by the Constellation, under Captain 
Truxton, in 1799, while off the Island of Nevis. She was a 
French-built vessel, but after her capture she was added to our 
navy and sent out to harass the enemy. She was cruising in 
the North Atlantic when she so mysteriously disappeared. It is 
supposed that the Insurgent perished in the heavy storm that 
prevailed on tho North Atlantic about that time, and it is 
thought that the fourteen-gun brig Pickering went down during 
the same storm. She was cruising under orders off Guadaloupe, 
and from the time of sailing she was never again reported. 
Both vessels were spoken in August, but after the September 
gale that swept the ocean neither was heard from. 

There are some peculiar accidents to our naval vessels in the 
past that are accounted for, but while the mystery of their loss is 
removed and explained, the strangeness of their mishaps is no less 
interesting. For instance, there is the sinking of the United States 
sloop-of-war Oneida in 1869. She was bound home from Yoko- 
hama, but when a short distance from port the British steamer 
Bombay ran into her and cut off her stern. The injury was so 
mortal that the Oneida immediately fired her guns of distress ; 
but in the darkness the Bombay crept away instead of return- 
ing to assist her. In a short time the sloop went to the bottom, 
carrying all of her crew with her. When the news reached 
Yokohama the captain of the British steamer was mobbed by 
the indignant populace, and he was dismissed from the service 
in disgrace. 

Hurricanes have been responsible for the wreckage of several 
of our naval vessels other than those at Samoa in 1889. The 
brig-of-war Bainbridge was turned over by a hurricane off 
Cape Hatteras in 1863, and everybody on board was lost except 
a colored cook, who managed to cling to pieces of the wreck 
until picked up. Ninety-eight lives were lost by the wrecking 
of the sloop-of-war Huron in 1877. A small hurricane blew her 
on the shore off Norfolk, and she was pounded to pieces by the 
violent surf. The Sayinaw was wrecked in the very middle of 
the Pacific in 1870. Her crew and officers managed to reach 
Ocean Island, one of the deserted Midway Islands ; but as this 
was a thousand miles away from any port or civilization they 
were not much better off than on their wrecked vessel. Hap- 
pily a small boat, after being out thirty-six days, reached the 
Hawaiian Islands, and help was obtained for the rest of the 
crew before it was too late. 

It may be seen from these mishaps that accidents to naval 
vessels are not of modern occurrence, and that while our new 
navy may have its share of disasters it does not stand unfavora- 
bly compared with that of the past. 

GEORGE ETHELBERT WALSH. 


‘*Uncle Sam’s”’ Ironclad Hotel. 


A FLOATING CITADEL WHERE FIvE HuNDRED MEN ARE 
LODGED AND FED— How THE GREAT BATTLE- SHIP 
‘* BROOKLYN” Is PROVISIONED. 


Tas hotel kept by Uncle Sam accommodates 500 people, in- 
cluding servants, and it is only on rare occasions that the regis- 
ter is not full and all the sleeping-rooms occupied. Unlike other 
hotels, it has no regular revenue from the boarders, but, more to 
be compared with a Utopian scheme for furthering the interests 
of mankind, it furnishes free lodging and food for those who 
can join its colony, as a return for services rendered. 

There are no loiterers at this hotel. Those who occupy the 
‘“*rooms with bath” are no more exempt from the duties, the 
performance of which entitles the boarders to the privilege of 
the house, than are those of humbler mien who sleep in apart- 
ments of lesser attractions and fewer conveniences. Everybody 
does a full day’s work ; everybody is fully repaid for that work 
by living conveniences, good food, and a fair, though not ex- 
travagant, salary. These salaries amount each month to a trifle 


over $20,000, and no man, from the humblest boarder at $15 per 
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month to the highest-priced men at $250 per month, but fully 
earns his pay. 

Out of this they must purchase their own clothes, soap, 
towels, shoes, and even knives and forks, while about thirty 
three of them who are interested in the active management of 
the great hotel, although not in its financial output, furnish 
their own food, drawing out a proportionately larger salary as 
a ration commutation. 

The hote! itself is a substantial structure, even toward elab- 
orateness of detail. Its entire cost of construction was $3,200, 
000, and it has every modern improvement and convenience. It 
is electric -lighted, steam-heated, splendidly ventilated ; has 
dozens of bath-rooms, with porcelain tubs and shower-bath ; 
large promenades for exercise; large, airy sleeping - rooms ; 
comfortable dining-rooms ; a large library; plenty of lounging- 
places ; a hospital, with attendant physicians, and a country- 
store where any commodity may be obtained at the lowest 
market wholesale value. 

It is not generally sought by transients, because they are not 
welcome, and its colony, therefore, usually partakes of the 
nature of a huge, happy, and exceedingly well-disciplined fam- 
ily. In two essentials no hotel in the world, unless built and 
conducted on similar principles, is so hygienically or so method- 
ically conducted as this. Cleanliness, alleged to be next to 
Divine recognition, is one of the most rigid rules of the estab- 
lishment, and healthy hours by fixture, for sleeping, working, 
and recreation, is the second feature. It keeps its own plumb- 
ing-shop, machine-shop, and printing-office. You can get your 
hair cut or your face shaved. There is a tailor, a baker and 
assistants, a laundry, and almost anything else you want ; and, 
‘* Eureka !” you don’t have to tip your waiter at meals. 

Uncle Sam owns this hotel exclusively and has no partner- 
ship agreement, but of the 500 men who occupy the sleeping- 
quarters—fair sex entirely prohibited—thirty-three act as man- 
aging officials, and twenty-five are servants — not including 
cooks and kitchen attendants. It is with this immense and 
unique hotel’s commissary that this article is intended mainly 
to deal. The commoner commodities of life are purchased or 
made in huge quantities, and are for the dwellers under Uncle 
Sam’s roof, exclusive of the thirty-three managers and servants 

In one month 16,000 loaves of bread, one pound to a loaf, are 
made in the bake-shop, and thirty-five pounds of yeast are con- 
sumed in the making. To butter the bread 1,000 pounds per 
month of the best butter obtainable are used. For breakfasts 
900 pounds of coffee are used (all items now being for the one- 
month period), and to sweeten the coffee and other things in 
which sweetening may be needed 3,000 pounds of sugar are con- 
sumed, while 300 pint cans of condensed milk are used on the 
tables. Tea is not so much in favor as coffee, evidently, for but 
100 pounds a mouth is its record. 

In the meat line the record is quite appalling for the monthly 
consumption. Fresh beef heads the list at 8,000 pounds, while 
salt pork comes next with 1,800 pounds. Salt beef touches a 
consumption record of 1,200 pounds, and the other meats follow 
with: Liver, 800 pounds ; ham, 900 pounds ; bacon, 480 poyuds ; 
pork chops, 900 pounds ; sausage, 300 pounds ; pigs’ feet, 500 
pounds ; tinned meats, 800 pounds ; bologna, 240 pounds. This 
vast consumption of meat does not seem to demonstrate a par- 
tiality for meat altogether prohibitive, for the fish bill runs up 
to goodly proportions with 2,000 pounds of fresh fish, 400 pounds 
of salt mackerel, and 120 quarts of clams. 

Such an attack upon meat and fish might suggest an abhor- 
rence by the colony of the principles of vegetarianism, but that 
theory is combated by the fact that the monthly consumption 
of vegetables includes 400 bushels of potatoes, twelve bushels of 
onions, twenty bushels of turnips, 600 heads of cabbage, and 300 
gallons of beans. And then, as little relishes on the side, there 
are 240 pounds of cheese, 500 pounds of rice, 300 pounds of mac- 
aroni, 100 pounds of dry fruit, 300 pounds of pickles, and thirty 
gallons of syrup. 

Table condiments and seasoning for the food cooked are pro- 
vided without stint, and the hotel manages to consume in that 
way, each month, thirty gallons of vinegar, 200 pounds of lard 
for shortening, 480 quarts of catsup, twelve pints of flavors, 300 
pounds of salt, thirty pounds of pepper, and twenty-four pounds 
of curry powder. 

The country store connected with the hotel is opened once a 
month and does a very large business, not particularly lucra- 
tive, because it is not intended to profit by the sales. The aver- 
age monthly sales at the store include 2,000 pounds of soap, 500 
pounds of tobacco, 300 yards of blue flannel, 150 yards of cloth, 
100 ribbons for hat-bands, fifty suits of underwear, fifty pairs 
of shoes, twenty-five pairs of trousers, twenty-five over-shirts 
of flannel, besides numerous wisp-brooms, scrub-brushes, shoe- 
brushes, tape, pins, needles, cotton-thread, knives, scissors, 
spoons, and forks. 

This great hotel, in keeping its boilers supplied with steam, 
its electric light, ventilating apparatus, and machinery in gen- 
eral in moving order, uses about $2,300 worth of coal each 
month, and its incidental expenses are about $2,400 per month. 
Its general daily average of cost to Uncle Sam, including sal- 
aries, is about $1,400 per day, and for the first time in many 
years he sees himself liable this year to get a fair, if not a 
remarkable, return on his investment. 

The name of this wonderful hotel is the Brooklyn, the flag- 
ship of Commodore Schley’s flying squadron. It is a modern 
engine of war, a first-class fighting armored cruiser, and the 
underpaid men who are its occupants are the brave hearts who, 
perhaps before this article is in print, will have, at the sacrifice 
of life, returned, with phenomenally large interest, the invest- 
ment which may heretofore have appeared lavishly extrava- 
gant. GEORGE Epwarp GRAHAM. 

SANTIAGO, July 2th, 1898. 


‘**Can | Speak With You ?”’’ 


‘** How,” is the title of a well-printed little book of 165 pages, 
the greatest book of its character of the year. It tells you 
how to do 150 different things of interest to men, women and 
children, and will be sent to any one who will cut out this no- 
tice from LESLIE’s WEEKLY, and forward it, with ten cents in 
stamps or currency, to the Arkell Publishing Company, 110 
Fifth Avenue, New York. ‘* How” is full of just the kind of 
informatiou that every person wants. 
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FROM THE SEAT OF WAR. 


Story of a Naval Electrician. 


SPicy SKETCHES OF LIFE ON BOARD AN AMERICAN WaR 
VESSEI HE BuMBOAT Man-—Jack’s WaASHING—HIS 
PUNISHMENTS THE Duties oF AN ELeEctTrRICcCAL EN 
GINEER DESCRIBED BY ONE ON BOARD THI NEW 
ORLEANS 

Specia rrresponde t f Le é Wee 
UNITED STATES CRUISER ** NEW ORLEANS,” Sunda 


10th, 10:30 a. M We are running aloug the southeastern coast 
of Cuba. Weare only a 
few hours from Guan 


tanamo Bay, and expect 


to lie off Morro Castle 
agaim this afternoon, o1 
off some other port 
* Port” means word 


from home, and fresl 
provisions, and little 
articles that you on land 
never appreciate. When 
you have lived for weeks 
on canned goods and 
luke-warm water ; when 
your shoes are laced with 
‘trope yarns” and your 
hose-supporters are made 


from fuse-wire and 





lamp-cord ; and when, if 
you write a letter to 


PETER WINTERMUTH 


your sweetheart, you 
must use a search light carbon for a lead-pencil, and make her 
pay the postage besides ; then the thought that you are going 
once more to the *‘ busy marts of trade” is most welcome 
About eight p. M. all hands were piped aft, and the captain read 
He had the honor of presenting to 
the government as a 4th of July present the whole of Cer 


a message from Sampson 


vera’s fleet, which his squadron had either destroyed or capt 
ured. Thirteen hundred prisoners were taken.” Then the 
cheers burst forth, and the day had an appropriate ending. Our 
disappointment at not being there was smothered in our pride 
and joy. 

The 5th of July was a quiet day, with nothing to break the 
monotony except scrubbing hammocks. Early in the morning 
some of the boys went over the side to take a swim. I was half 
way down the rope and just ready to drop when those on deck 
called out, ** Officer coming 
street urchin says, ‘‘ Cheese it—de cop’s comin’ !” 
in time, for about thirty men were put ‘‘on report” for going 
in without permission. The captain reprimanded them, and 
said he could not allow bathing on account of the sharks, At 
‘“* quarters” we were served with clean hammocks and ordered 
to scrub our dirty ones, This means about two hours of hard, 
back-breaking work, and, fortunately, is not of frequent occur 
rence, The three troop-ships, accompanied by the Machias and 
a tug-boat, left in the afternoon, and we put in all the fresh 
water our tanks would hold—about 60,000 gallons. At quar- 
ters, our scrubbed hammocks were inspected, and, if not satis 
factory, had to be ‘‘ sent to the laundry "again. At five o’clock 
about twenty bags of mail came aboard for the army and navy 
around Santiago, so that our destination is now known. Itisa 
sad thought that much of that mail will never be called for. 

Thursday, July 7th.—One of our men attempted to desert 
last night, and since it is his second trial he evidently means 
business. When we lay at Key West before, he sneaked on 


!” in much the same way that the 
I was just 


board a tug lying alongside and hid in the coal-bunkers, but 
was brought back in a few hours. Last night he jumped over- 
board, unnoticed by the guard, and tried toswim ashore. The 
swift tide was taking him out to sea and he had to call for help. 
He was then near the’Frisco, which sent a boat to his relief. 
He was finally returned. I have seen some curious punishments 
for small offenses on board this ship. They seem to aim to make 
the culprit ridiculous, and ridicule is hard to bear. If a man is 
caught taking out his hammock, so as to ‘‘ avoid the rush,” be- 
fore the signal is given, he is often compelled to carry it around 
on his back for a couple of hours ; and sometimes the ‘* master- 
at-arms ”—yclept ‘‘ Jimmy Legs ”—takes it away from him en 
tirely, and he sleeps where he can. If Jack is caught spit- 
ting on the clean deck he has to take the “* spit kit” in his arms 
and carry it around for the convenience of his ship-mates, 
whose salivary glands suddenly develop wonderful activity. 
If he can detect any one else making a like mistake he promptly 
passes over the ‘‘kit” and is redeemed. The ‘‘ kit” is half a 
pickle-barrel filled with sawdust and things. Two ward-room 
boys, who were indulging in a little fistic exercise the other 
morning, were made to sit for an hour face to face within 
three feet of each other, and a guard was placed over them to 
see that they kept up a continual conversation. The guard 
must have been highly entertained. It would be almost impos- 
sible to enumerate the offenses for which a man may be “ put 
on report” and disciplined. 

Friday, July 8th.—We are at last under way and are head 
ing for Guantanamo, where we make our first stop. We expect 
to reach itsome time Sunday. We have missed the bumboat 
man because the captain refused him permission to approach be- 
cause of the fear of yellow fever. Whois the ‘‘ bumboat man”? 
Why, he is Jack’s butcher, baker, and candlestick-maker, and 
he deals in nearly everything a sailor needs. He made one 
important omission the last visit—stationery—but promised to 
bring it next time. Prices are pretty high, but who cares for 
that? For to-day is pay-day, and Jack’s clothes are lined with 
money. Since he can't get ashore, he will pay any price. 

The petty thieving on board a ship like this is sometbing 
marvelous. Every new man has to lose a certain amount of 
clothing before he learns to take care of it. Every article ina 
sailor’s outfit is supposed to be marked with the owner's name, 
and an article lost without it is lost forever. The ship is filled 
with nooks and hiding-places, and identifying marks are easily 
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removed lhe greatest loss occurs when clothes are hung out 
to dry Since small losses are seldom reported the victim re 
taliates by stealing indiscriminately from his ship-mates Thi 
saves time and is more certain Besides, he may come out 
thead If a man leaves the service and can obtain no employ 
ment, there is one thing for him to fall back on in which he 
should be most proficient He may take in washing. Jack is 
supplied with one gallon of fresh water every da which must 
serve to keep | m ind his clothes presentable There is no lack 
f salt water He washes his clothes in the early morning 
hours, before and while thev ‘‘ wash down decks 

It is very simple Cut from your bar only as much soap as 
you want to use you will never bring any bac to your locker 
See that your bucket is fastened to you securely and that you 
don’t let go of your brush for one instant Lay the articles flat 
on deck, one at a time, remember, or your wardrobe will suffer 
depletion Apply soap plentifully and scrub fiercely Keep an 
eye on your water ; remember that it is not fastened and that 


ten men are watching you, ready to substitute salt water for 


fresh, if they get a ghost of a show When the dirt is out rinse 
them in salt water, if you can’t borrow some fresh while the 
owner is absent, and slap them on the line. This is where the 
bo’s’n earns part of his salary He stands by the line and jeers 


and makes unkind remarks. You must take your turn, and if 
you happen to slap a blue piece on a line intended for white, he 
inquires, sarcastically, if **you take this for a Chinese laun 
dry”? Nobody but the bo’s’n can see the connection, so the 
conversation is not continued. If any garment is missing when 
Jack goes to take his laundry in, he sometimes takes the nearest 
similar garment. This causes the owner pain, and, in his turn, 
he appropriates another. Every one keeps even until it comes to 
some poor fellow whose conscience is not yet paralyzed (give him 
time), who stands his loss. 

We have been living high since we reached port—fresh bread 
three times a day, and salt, as well as many other things that 
we had missed for some time. One of the boys even had the 
nerve to ask thecaterer for pepper, but the caterer only growled 
and swore, and muttered something about ‘* dudes.” 

Do you want to know how an electrician gets on a man-of 
war, and what be does after he is there? To euter the service as 
an electrician, the candidate must first pass an examination by 
the electrical boards of the naval recruiting station, at which 
he makes application, The examination aims to secure only 
those men who have a good working knowledge of the business 
If successful, the candidate goes to the receiving ship, takes bis 
physical examination, and is ‘sworn in.” He is furnished with 
his ** clothing” outfit and at this point makes the discovery that 
there is no gold lace whatever on any garment, and that the 
equipment yeoman has forgotten to put his sword in. The elec 
trician’s pay is very small and he ranks only as ‘petty officer.” 
If he has never been to sea his rate is ‘‘ second class.” 

Until assigned to some vessel he is kept on dut¥ in the Navy 
Yard, in the dynamo-room or in the repair-shops. The first few 
days I was in Brooklyn, the captain of the Vermont, to which I 
was first sent, did not discover that he had me with him, and as 
a consequence, I was sent with a working party on my second 
day to help load the Sterling. As I thoughtfully marched back 
to the Vermont that night I made up my mind to find out on the 
morrow what that examination was for ; but it was not neces- 
sary, for all the new electricians were sont to the dynamo-room 
next morning, where we were given sumething definite to do. 
On my fifth day I was assigned to the New Orleans 

On most ships-of-war the electricians stand their regular 
four-hour watches in the dynamo-rooms. We do not. The 
steam-engineering department has charge, and it is our care to 
look after the circuits, the instruments, and make such repairs 
as are necessary. A complete test of the whole plant must be 
made each ‘*‘ quarter,” and we have just finished our first one. 
The current is furnished by three thirty-two-kilowatt gener 
ators, ‘‘ direct connected ” to Armstrong compound generators 
Their capacity is 400 amperes each. When it is considered that 
there are motor and search-light circuits, and that the whole 
system needs constant attention, it may be seen that much work 
is necessary to keep the system in working order. The main 
battery, consisting of the guns, is provided with electric firing 
devices and miniature incandescent lamps for night sights. 
This power is furnished by batteries, and, beyond testing twice 
each day, they do not require much attention. A correct and 
complete log must be kept daily. This includes the reading each 
hour of the steam pressure, engine speed, voltage and current on 
the generators, with any remarks as to the general working of 
the system during each twenty-four hours. All materials ex- 
pended from the electrical store-room must be carefully account 
ed for. When at sea in the enemy’s country a man must sleep 
on each fighting top for possible operation of the search-lights 
of which we carry four. Our work is, of course, harder some 
days than others. Every one knows that trouble never comes 
singly, and accidents on board ship, as elsewhere, ‘‘ go in 
streaks.” 

When “ general quarters” sound weare transformed. ‘‘ Gen- 
eral quarters” is the signal to ‘clear for action.” Our first 
duty is to place spare batteries on all the guns, cut off all cir- 
cuits not necessary for the navigation of the vessel, and take 
down all fixtures and globes liable to be injured by concussion 
from the guns. When that is done we become part of the 
‘* bo’s’n’s ” fire brigade, and are stationed aft, where we may see 
all the battle and possibly get our heads knocked off by falling 
rigging or an exploding shell. All men on the spar deck are in 
like danger—but the safest spot in time of action is where you 
are. Altogether, an electrician’s position is far from being a 
snap. There is much disagreeable work, and it seems to a new 
man that the officers have unpleasant ways of saying things. 
It is expected that we are to be sent to Porto Rico to land troops, 
and we are hoping that a determined attack on that island may 
help to bring hostilities to an end. We may then go North and 
get something cold to drink. 

PETER WINTERMUTH, U. 8. N., 
Electrical Engineer. 
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The Campaign against Santiago. 
s 2 


OUR SUPERB PHOTOGRAPHIC ILLUSTRATIONS OF AN ACHIEVE 
MENT WHICH ADDS A BRILLIANT PAGE TO AMERICAN 
HISTORY THe Wortp AMAZED AT THE HEROISM OF 
OuR VOLUNTEERS 

Ir is not too much to say that the world stands amazed at 
the result of the campaign against Santiag One of Spain’s 
greatest strongholds in Cuba, peculiarly well situated for de 
fense and rendered almost impregnable by the unremitting 
labors of the Spanish defenders, fell after a campaign ol a little 
more than two weeks—a campaign made by an army largely 

mposed f men who have been called int ictive service witb 

i less than ninety days 

Major-General Shafter, in his orde mgratulating the 
trooy speaks in terms of highest praise of the work accom 
plished by bis gallant forces W ith the assistance of the navy 
he seized the towns of Baiquiri and Siboney, pushed forth, gal 
lantly driving back the enemy’s outposts in the engagement of 

La Quasina, and completed the concentration of the enemy near 

Sevilla, within sight of the Spanish stronghold of Santiago. 

General Shafter adds that the outlook from Sevilla was one 

that might well have appalled the stoutest heart "and he re 

ites the impassability of the wet and narrow roads and the im 

penetrability of the high foot-hills covered by a dense tropical 

growth, which could only be traversed by bridle-paths, termi 
nating within range of the enemy’s guns Under the fierce 


glare of the southern sun, amid rains that fell in torrents, 
Shafter’s brave troops withstood every attempt to drive them 
from the position which their valor had won. The enemy was 
held, to use General Shafter’s expression, ‘‘ in a vise-like grip” 


until 24,000 prisoners were surrendered, including 12,000 in the 


immediate front of Santiago, and the remainder of the Spanish 
troops in the various towns of eastern Cuba. Two hundred 
and thirty gallant soldiers, says the official report, went to 


their death in this brief but glorious campaign, and 1,284 fell 
wounded 
An old Indian fighter, General Henry, in a letter te Ad 


jutant-General Corbin, bears testimony, as a witness of the 
siege of Santiago, to the heroism of our troops and their patience 
under the discomforts of heat and rain. Had the splendid cam 


paign at Santiago been conducted by well-trained and disciplin 
ed regulars, it wouli have been an achievement of which the 
nation might well have been proud, but it becomes magnificent 
in proportions when we remember that among the victorious 
troops were numbered thousands of men fresh from the field of 
civil life, whose only military trainin’, up to the time of their 
enlistment a few weeks before, had been with the national guard 
of their respective States 

The effectiveness of some of these troops indicates that the 
work of the State camps is productive of the best results 
Not all the volunteers stood fire as well as the regulars, but the 
States in which special attention had been paid to practical mili 
tary work sent into the field troops that in endurance and hero 
ism were almost equal to the rank and file of the regular army 
Such desperate fighting as was witnessed before Santiago is 
seldom demanded by the exigencies of any campaign, and the 
success of our troops is therefore all the more remarkable. For- 
eign nations which predicted that a summer campaign in Cuba 
with an army largely made up of raw recruits would iney 
itably result in disaster to our forces are no longer our critics, 
but are our champions. They see that Americans as fighters on 
sea or on land rank with the best in the worid. The experience 
we have had in the Spanish war with the State volunteers re 
calls the utter failure of the militia during the Revolutionary 
war, a failure so disastrous and Wiscouraging that General 
Washington, in his famous circular to the States, written in 
October, 1780, said : 

[ solemnly declare, 1 never was witness to a single instance 
that could countenance the opinion of militia or raw recruits 
being fit for the business of fighting. I have found them useful 
as light parties, to skirmish in the woods, but incapable of mak 
ing or sustaining a serious attack. This firmness is only ac 
quired by habit of discipline and service. We may expect 
everything from ours that militia is capable of, but we must not 
expect from them any service for which regulars alone are fit. 
The battle of Camden is a melancholy comment on this doc 
trine. The militia fled at the first fire, leaving the Continental 
troops surrounded on every side and overpowered by numbers, 
to combat for safety instead of victory. 

Compare these stinging words with the magnificent tribute 
that Major-General Shafter, General Henry, and foreign critics 
pay to the conduet of our troops, volunteers as well as regulars, 
during the campaign which ended in the downfall of Santiago, 
and which may presage the end of the war itself. Our readers, 
as they look over the remarkable series of photographs printed 
in this issue, covering the main features of the Santiago cam- 
paign, will feel like rejoicing that they are a part of a nation 
which has produced such a splendid fighting army. 


The State Comptrollership. 


THE newspaper men of the State have this year once more a 
candidate for a State office. It is not strange to those familiar 
with the rise of the Hon. 
Addison B. Colvin, the 
present efficient State 
Treasurer, that he is 
again their candidate. 
This time, however, the 
men of the press do not 
ask for his re-nomina 
tion, as they did two 
years ago. They are 
now asking for his de- 
served promotion. They 
say that Mr. Colvin, 
long before his election 
as State Treasurer. when 
he was a country editor, 
worked incessantly for 
the success of the Re- 
publican party. That 
since his assumption of 
the responsible position 
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to which he has been twice elected by handsome majorities, 
he has redoubled his efforts in the interest of true Republican 
ism, and has always been found in the service of his party and 
the Republican organization, of which he is a faithful member 
Mr. Colvin’s career is strictly American, and may be summa 
rized as follows : 


His is the story of a poor boy, who rapidly and by his own efforts 
arose to deserved prominence, His rise is phenomenal Left an o1 
phan at the age of five years, with scanty means, only able to be given 
a few terms of schooling in an ordinary country academy, he was at 
fourteen years of age obliged to shift for himself. At thirty-five years 
ot age he became the treasurer of the greatest and the wealthiest 
State in our glorious Union of States. His life from fourteen to thirty 
five was not one, however, of luxuriant prosperity 4 merchant in 
his native village of Glens Falls accepted the services of the fourteen 
year-old youngster, His pay was naturally not munificent. But out 
of it, small as it was, the young man, who had already begun to 
dream of future greatness, saved sufficient with which to purchase a 
small printing outfit With this ** kit,’’ costing less at the outset than 
ten dollars, young Colvin laid the foundation of a business which has 
developed into one of the notable industries of northern New York, 
that of the Glens Falls Publishing Company 

From the printing of cards and small notices, the present State 
Treasurer, in his eighteenth year, saw before him visions of an edito 
rial career. With an energy and determination which have charac 
terized him from his earliest ventures, he began publishing in poor 
English and with poor type a little insignificant daily sheet of about 
ten inches square, in the village of Glens Falls. His efforts were at 
first received with ridicule ; but nothing daunted him, and from this 
first daily paper to be published north of Troy has grown the publish 
ing company, publishers of the Glens Falls Messenger and the Glens 
Falls Daily Times, two of the best-known Republican organs in the 
State. His business ability was not, however, to be confined within 
the narrow channels Of a country newspaper-office With increasing 
means and enlarged acquaintance, opportunities for financial ventures 
rapidly came to him He entered into many of these, which bore the 
stamp of progressiveness, and soon became the leader in various en 
terprises which had sought his aid 

He is prominently identified with almost every large enterprise of 
his native village, which has the distinction of being the wealthiest 
village in the United States, and his business connections reached out 
into the Mohawk and Rondout valleys, where his name is connected 
with banking institutions and surface and steam railroads. He is an 
officer in various business corporations, the capitalization of which ex 
ceeds $2.000,000. Mr. Colvin’s entrance into State politics came with 
his selection as a delegate to the convention of the League of Repub 
lican Clubs. His force and push were quickly recognized by members 
of the league, and he was selected as the treasurer of the assoviation 
of clubs. With this indorsement as a starter he received the nomina- 
tion for State Treasurer at a time when a less sanguine man would not 
have dared to prophesy the success of the Republican ticket at the 
ensuing campaign. Mr. Colvin insisted, however, from the very first, 
that he would be elected, and elected he was by a large majority. 
His renomination followed, and the unprecedented majority given 
him at the polls at the succeeding election returned him to the State 
Treasury Department for three additional years 


Mr. Colvin has conducted the office of State Treasurer with 
such satisfaction and with a display of so much executive abil- 
ity that his many friends among the newspaper fraternity, 
banking and financial institutions, the “ leaguers,” and young 
Republicans, demand his promotion to that higher office, the 
comptrollership ot New York State. They say that his services 
to the party demand such recognition, and that the Republican 
organization, for which he has made so many sacrifices, cannot 
afford to lose this opportunity of showing how the young men 
of the party are to be rewarded for faithful service. They in 
timate that if Mr. Colvin should fail to receive the indorsement 
of the organization for comptroller the younger men of the 
party who are devoting their time and talents to the work of 
the organization would see before them little he ype of reward for 
faithful, self-sacrificing devotion to the interests of Republican 
success in New York State. 


The Hon. Henry W. Scott. 


CELEBRATED as an advocate, jurist, and author, Judge Henry 
W. Scott, of New York, is a self-made man in the truest sense 
of the term. He is 
the son of Caleb L. 
and Charlotte Tem- 
pleton Scott, and is 
a native of Saga- 
mon County, Illi- 
nois. His father 
was an intimate 
friend of Abraham 
Lincoln, Stephen A. 
Douglas, and Rich- 
ard Yates, and a 
college-mate of the 
latter at the univer- 
sity at Jacksonville. 
His family progeni- 
tor in this country 
settled in Pennsyl- 
vania about 1736, 
and Judge Scott is 
descended from 
Revolutionary stock 
on both sides. He 
finished his educa- 
tion and was admit- 
ted to the Bar at Lyons, Kansas, at the age of eighteen, and 
was at once taken into partnership with his law preceptor. In 
1888 President Cleveland appointed him register of the United 
States Land Office at Larned, Kansas, and in the fall of 1889 he 
was the Democratic candidate for judge of the Sixteenth Ju- 
dicial District of Kansas, being defeated by a majority of only 
eight votes. Following this defeat he was tendered the Demo- 
cratic nomination for Congress, but was ineligible on account 
of youth. In 1893 President Cleveland appointed him without 
solicitation United States district judge for Oklahoma Terri- 
tory, which office he resigned to accept a law partnership in the 
cit y of New York, where he has been eminently successful. 

Tt is said, no doubt with perfect truth, that Judge Scott has 
the acquaintance, confidence, and esteem of more distinguished 
men than any man of his age in the Union, and he is frequently 
spoken of as a probable running-mate for William J. Bryan for 
the Presidency in 1900. As an author Judge Scott has met with 
the most flattering success, his books having won the highest 
praise from the profession both at home and abroad. He may 
be safely regarded as one of the coming men of this great com- 
monwealth. He has figured prominently in many of the most 
famous cases of recent years, and the signal ability he has dis- 
played entitles him to rank with the leading lawyers of the cent- 
ury. The number of cases he has tried and the amount of gen- 
eral litigated business he has disposed of during his compara- 
tively short residence in New Yorkare truly remarkable. He is 
recognized as the leading authority on the law of bankruptcy 
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in the United States, and contributed largely to the national 
bankruptcy act recently passed by Congress, which takes effect 
on August Ist, 1898. Among the causes célébre in which he has 
named the Stetson will case : 
the Bell-McGown case on appeal to the United States Supreme 
Court, involving a construction of Article IV., section 1, of the 
Constitution of the United States, as to what wéight should be 
given to judgments of divorce in the various States of the 


recently been retained may be 


Union ; the case of Winston versus Winston, involving an en 
tirely new construction of the Fourteenth Amendment of the 
Constitution and the equal civil-rights acts based thereon ; the 
case of the Montauk Indian Tribe versus the Long Island Rail 
road Company, and many others of equal note 


A Needed Lesson. 


THE ablest financiers and the men most with 
sound business methods and interests have often written of life 
Life 


insurance is constantly and unreservedly praised as the surest 


conversant 
insurance as the safest investment that to-day is offered 


means of protection that may be purchased in a world of com 
mercial and political uncertainties. But there is a third view 
that may be taken of the subject, which shows life insurance as 
standing for yet another element of success, as schooling its 
followers in a virtue too little cultivated in this American life 
of ours. How 
many are there among one’s friends who are living up to the 


last cent of their incomes, if not often beyond it ? 


We mean that life insurance teaches economy. 


How many 
does one see every day who are led by the absurd rivalries of 
How 
many are there, in the daily experience of every thoughtful, 
observing man, who have made * appearances’ 
with ** necessity ”? 


social life into extravagances far beyond their means / 


synonymous 
The foolishness, if not the actual wickedness, 
of all this is beyond question. It is denounced from the pulpit 
and smiled at on the exchange—and to just these people is sound 
life insurance able to teach effectively the lesson which is so 
needed, the lesson of economy within the bounds of common 
sense. First of all, they follow the example of the many and 
admit the value of being insured. 
they actually take out policies, 


The next step is taken when 
Forthwith it becomes neces 
sary to curtail some profitless expenditure of the moment 
advance has been made. 


real 
Within the week this very man sees 
the wisdom of the discipline he has undergone. To save here 
and there so that life insurance may be maintained increases its 
value four-fold. And the gentleman in question finds he is, 
after all, but one of thousands who have truly prospered 
through just such wise compulsion. It will not be long till be 
recognizes that it is as real a pleasure to save money for others 
as to spend it for himself. Surprise is awakened at the results 
obtained so easily. Another man has been taught economy by 
It is no exaggeration to say that thousands of 
good citizens have learned this great lesson of economy through 
the aid of life insurance, but it is just as true that there are 
hundreds of others who, for one cause or another, are still ig- 
norant of the vast benefits of the system, because still unin- 
sured. To these this word of advice is given—advice proved 
wise through years of expe ience—that they ally themselves 
with the great art | of insurants who to-day are thanking the 
Mutual Life, of New York, for true assistance rendered in the 
vast and for present benefits of real value. Life insurance in 
any company of firmly-established reputation and worth is a 
valuable addition to a man’s assets, probably the most valuable, 
but the best life insurance is that which bears the name of the 
best company—‘‘ the company that does the most good ”—the 
grand old Mutual. 


life insurance. 


Life Insurance—Suggestions. 


THE insurance commissioner of Pennsylvania, in his recent 
annual report, favors a change in the law regarding fraternal 
insurance companies, and intimates that some organizations 
which are included with the fraternal orders are managed for 
the purpose of securing profit to those who are in charge of 
them. He points out the obvious danger arising from the issue 
of endowment policies by assessment insurance companies which 
are not compelled to maintain a reserve sufficient to protect 
them. 


**M.,°’ Grand Haven, Michigan: The three companies you name are 
all good ones. I do not think you can do any better in Canada than you 
can in this country. Why not get the best figures from the agents of the 
different companies you name and make your choice ? 


“M.,” Jefferson, Wisconsin: The two companies you mention are 
assessment companies. and while they may exist twenty years from 
now, I think it safe to predict that if they do they will be operated under 
an entirely different system then, or else their assessments will reach 
almost prohibitory figures. 


“G.,” Corsicana, Texas: The Massachusetts Benefit Association is 
in the hands of a receiver. When it failed it had unpaid death claims 
amounting to over $1,000,000, as the policy-holders refused to submit to 
further assessments. A petition has been eg requiring the receiv- 
ers to levy an assessment on the former policy-holders to pay some of the 
claims against the association. Instead of receiving a dividend, there- 
fore, you may be called upon to make an extra payment, although I trust 
the courts will see the hardship such an action would involve. The story 
of the Massachusetts Benefit emphasizes my arguments against the as- 
sessment concerns, and in favor of the old-line companies. Look out 
for cheap insurance. It is always the most expensive in the end. 


*'N..”’ Lamonie, Iowa, writes that at thirty-six he took out a policy 
for $2,000 in the Bankers Life Association, of Des Moines, lowa. He 
wants to know if this plan of insurance is an improvement over the 
ordinary mutual assessment concerns. The Bankers Life seems to be 
conducted with considerable business ability, but Ido not believe that 
ite plan of insurance is any better than that of many other assessment 
concerns which have found it necessary. with the increase of the ages of 
members, to largely increase their assessments. Its annual report for 
1897 shows losses and claims outstanding and unpaid at the close of the 
year aggregating $48,000. Its total income for the year was $1.172,000, 
and just about one-half of this it reports as having been paid to its mem- 
bers. (2) The Modern Woodmen of America is no better than any 
of the other fraternal associations. I certainly would prefer insurance 
in one of the large old-line companies. 


“R.,"’ Sedalia, Missouri: The United States Life Insurance Com- 
pany, of New York City, is a stock company which reported last year 
an income of about $1,470,000, of which about $901,000 went to the 
policy-holders and nearly $470,000 for miscellaneous expenses. The 
company is not one of the largest, but appears to have a good list of 
invested assets. 

“L.,"’ Oakland, California: The company yeu mention is a good 
one, but it is not as large as either of thethree great New York com- 
panies, the Mutual, the New York Life, or the Equitable. If the man- 
agement of a small company is good, I see no objection to taking a 
policy in it, if the company is also sound. As a general rule, people 
place the greatest confidence in old, well-organized, and successful 
companies that have attained enormous growth, with all the power 
that that means in the financial world. As to results, suppose you ask 
the agents of other companies to give you figures on a policy such as 
you propose to take in the company mentioned. Then you can judge 
results for yourself. 
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‘B.,”’ San Francisco, and * L Sopras, Colorado tegarding your 
inquiry as to the National Life Association, of Hartford, Connecticut, 
which asks for additional payments from its policy-holders to place it 
on a better basis, I have only to report that if the policy-holders will 
examine the conditions of these policies they will find that the exec 
utive committee of that association has the right to charge any de- 
ficiency against a policy, with five per cent. interest, or require pay 
ment of it in cash. It would be better for ** L.”’ to sign the document 
required by the company, as he has determined to drop his policy, 
and, by signing, he will escape payment of any further assessments 
If he takes no notice of the circular letter he may be required to make 
payment of the deficiency in cash *B.” does not give me his status 
in the company, but L infer that it is probably much like that of ** L's.” 

* H.,”’ Boston, Massachusetts: The Pacific Mutual is a small com 
pany, reporting last year total receipts of $1,108,000, out of which it 
appears to have paid only $412,000 to its policy-holders, while $643,000 
were charged up to miscellaneous expenses I should prefer a policy 
in one of the three great New York companies 

*5S.,"’ Salem, New Jersey: The International Registry Company is 
not organized under the provisions of our State insurance law. It 
makes no reports to that department, and I am unable to advise as to 
its responsibility 

..’ New York, asks if the Royal Arcanum is not on a better basis 
than other fraternal assessment concerns, and says, even if the assess 
ments should he increased, the cost of insurance in the Arcanum would 
be less than it would be in any of the great New York companies. * Vv.” 
has only to await the result of his experience. The Royal Arcanum 
reported at the close of last year a balance of $654.000, and ** contingent 
mortuary liabilities’ of over $605,000. Does it take much of a prophet 
to see that the assessments must be increased, and that thie increase 
must be continued as the death rate increases ? 


She Hume- 


Financial—Stock=-market Hints. 


THE professional cliques who have put prices up and who 
have largely sold out are waiting for something to turn up 
One important factor, at this time of the year, always is the 


condition of the crops. A protracted heat-wave that would 


parch and destroy the crops in the West would depress stocks. 
A little later on, a chilling frost might do the same thing. 
Meanwhile it is well to remember what the London Statist re 
cently observed, namely, that the passage of the war-revenue 
bill secures an adequate revenue to meet the expenditures of 


our government. This means that if the war should close we 


would be able to go ahead paying our expenses with our income 
without making inroads on the gold reserve, as we were re- 
quired to do when our income was less than our annual expend- 
itures. This happened during Cleveland’s time, and the gold 
reserve was drawn down to such a figure that there was a ques 
tion for a time as to whether we were on a gold basis or not. 
At this climax the silver advocates came to the front, and we all 
know what happened to the stock-market. 


*R.,”’ Columbia Falls, Montana: The stock of the Anaconda Min- 
ing Company, of Butte, Montana, has been selling in London at about 
$25 per share. Any first-class New York broker will buy it for you 
for cash, but not on a margin. 


*C.,” Charleston, South Carolina: Fluctuations in Western Union 
will largely depend upon the general condition of the market. I think 
the plan of buying at a decline from point to point up, and holding 
for an advance, is a good one. But I would see that it was well mar 
gined. A bad crop-yield or foreign complications might seriously af- 
fect values on Wall Street. American Sugar preferred I regard with 
favor ; the common is too speculative. Lead preferred at lower fig- 
ures would offer a good speculative opportunity, but I think decidedly 
better of Canada Southern. American Cable will hardly decline 
very much while money is so plentiful and cheap. Ido not see why 
it should not sell at par, because it is as good as many bonds paying 
a lower rate of interest and selling at about 100. The Mergenthaler 
stock has a value at present, but its value depends largely upon its 
patents, and therefore is not permanent. I am inclined to believe that 
the market is pretty nearly at the top notch, at least for some stocks. 


** J... Hastings, Minnesota: The Wiggins Ferry stock, of St. Louis, 
is not dealt in on Wall Street. I can give you no information regarding 
it. It isa local interest and any responsible banker in St. Louis should 
be able to give you the facts you seek. 


‘** M.."? Honesdale, Pennsylvania : Ann Arbor preferred is selling now 
at a little less than it sold a year ago, and lower than it sold earlier this 
year. Its earnings thus ‘far during the current year reveal an increase of 
nearly $100,000. If you have paid for the stock and can hold it, I would 
not sell. Lake Erie and Western preferred sold higher a year ago than it 
sells for now. Its earnings are about the same as Jast year’s. With an 
improvement in business it would rise with the rest of the market, but 
there are no special reasons to make it prominent just now. 1 would not 
sacrifice it at a loss. 


* Gulf,’ Cincinnati: Union Pacific, Denver and Gulf has ehown in- 
creased earnings up to recently, when there has been a slight decrease. 
But for a year, thus far, its business has been good. If you have paid 
for the stock and can hold it and pay the assessment you may avoid a 
loss. It is too cheap to be worth much. Some of the stockholders at 
Albany, New York, are organizing to oppose the assessment 


* E.,”’ Millertown, Pennsylvania: At the price you mention, if you 
have a profit, it will be safe totake it Iam told that the present condi 
tion of the property leads some to predict an advance, but I advise taking 
a profit in such a market. 


“L.,”’ Prescott, Montana: The decision of the Montana Supreme 
Court in the Fourth of July mining case is to the effect that the indi- 
vidual holders of unpaid stock in the mining concern are liable to its 
creditors, and that stock is held to be unpaid when the property for 
which it was issued shows an enormously inflated valuation. In other 
words, mining companies must be floated at something like their real 
value, in order to protect stockholders from the claims of the creditors. 
This opinion will no doubt put an end to a good many of the “ wild 
cat’ mining enterprises that have brought mining stocks into such 
general disrepute. 


** Investor,’’ Boston: I agree with you that gilt-edged investment 
stocks and bonds are now on less than a four-per-cent basis, and I also 
agree with you that I would prefer a non-taxable government bond pay- 
ing three per cent. to any taxable corporation bond or stock paying four. 
Our government three-per-cents. will not sell at Jess than par, and inside 
of a year may bring 110. Who can tell what will become of a railroad 
obligation in case of a revival of populistic anti-corporation legislation ? 
We have seen how disastrously this legislation has affected stock-market 
valuesin the past. A great railroad strike would also seriously depress 
prices on Wall Street. A calamity like the Chicago fire ; a tremendous 
failure ; a decided rise in the value of money, or the shrinkage of our 
gold reserve would each exercise an evil influence. Against all such ad- 
verse influences government bonds stand the strongest. They are last to 
yield under any pressure of circumstances 


**R.,” Parkersburg, West Virginia: The movement 
Great Western seems to be largely speculative. If the price you name 
gives you a profit I would sell. It is not improbable that the common 
and preferred will both show an advance, Rumors of a small dividend 
on the A preferred continue to circulate. Brokers’ offices are so full 
of good reports about the stock that I am afraid somebody is putting 
up the price in order to sell out. It will be remembered that a rise in 
this stock was started nearly a year ago, but it did not last. 


in Chicago 


“*G.,”’ Cleveland, Ohio: If I wished to speculate I would choose a 
low-priced stock. The ery stocks are high enough, for the 
most part, excepting some o the Vanderbilts, and manipulators will 
therefore naturally turn to the low-priced stocks. (2) Brooklyn Rapid 
Transit holds its price on its earnings, which are very large. I think 
it still a good purchase anywhere around present figures. 


*D.,”’ Brooklyn, New York: Rubber preferred has paid regular 
dividends since April, 1893, at the rate of eight percent. It is consid- 
ered a good stock, but not a first-class investment. 


‘* H.,’’ New Orleans : New York Central is an excellent investment 
I think it will sell higher. JASPER. 


GAIL BORDEN EAGLE BRAND CONDENSED MILK. 
In 1856 Gail Borden introduced condensed milk, and from 
small beginning an enormous industry has resulted. The prod- 
uct of tens of thousands of cows is required to supply the 
demand for this superior infant food. No other equals it. 
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| 
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most money. 


remarkable qualities of the genuine. 
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Beeman’s} 


The 
Original 








Cures Indigestion and Sea-sickness. ; 
5 All Others Are Imitations. 1 











THE CELEBRATED 


SOHMER 


Heads the List of the 
Highest-Grade Pianos. 
Caution.—The buying public will please not con 
found the genuine SOH MER Piano with one of a 
similar-sounding name of a cheap grade. 

Our name spells— 


s—_O—H—_M—E-—-R 
N York SOHMER BUILDING, 
Gererets Fifth Ave., cor. 22d St. 


REGULATE | 
THE LIVER== 





“AMERICA’S GREAT RESORTS” — 





Most people appreciate a good thing at a fair price, 
but some few will only have the things that cost the 


The Ivory is the favorite soap of most people. 
few want the high-priced toilet soaps and think they must 
be better because they cost more. 
fully made, or is made of better materials, than Ivory Soap. 


A WORD OF WARNING.—There are many white soaps. each represented to be *' just 
as good as the ‘ Ivory’;’’ they ARE NOT. but like all counterfeits, lack the peculiar and 
Ask for ** lvory "’ Soap and insist upon getting It. 


Coprrieht. 1898. by The Procter & Gamble Co., CincinnatL 
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Some 


No soap is more care- 


CREO 


1898 CATALOGUE MAILED FREE 


MONARCH CYCLE MFG.CO._ | 
CHICAGO _NEW YORK| 





Itrests with you whether you continue the 
nerve-killing tobacco habit, NO-TO-BA 


tine, purifies the bivod, 
stores lost manhood, 
makes you strong 
in health, nerve 
and pocket- 
book, your own druggist, who 
will vouch for us. Take it with 
a will, patiently, persistently. One 
box, $1, usually cures; 3 boxes, $2.50, 
aranteed to cure, or we refund —~ 4 
Bterling Remedy Co., Chicago, Huntreal, New York. 








Turn Your Spare Time Into Dollars. 


Agents, male and female, are wanted to introduce 





our pertodicals into every home. The simplest and | 


best proposition ever offered. 
particulars, 


LESLIE’S WEEKLY, 


Agency Department, 110 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


Write to-day for 


— 


| 





Absolute 


Security 





Genuine CARTER’S LITTLE LIVER PILLS 
Must Bear Signature of Brent Good. 











SEE 
GENUINE 
WRAPPER. 














Very small and as easy 
to take as sugar. 


*o|FOR HEADACHE. 
CARTERS |ror vizziness. 
FOR BILIOUSNESS. 
FOR TORPID LIVER. 
FOR CONSTIPATION. 
FOR SALLOW SKIN. 
FOR THE COMPLEXION 


SEE 
GENUINE 
WRAPPER. 








Pri GENUINE Must Have sionature, 
25 ‘Coms | Purely Vegetable. 44+04Seet 
“PRINTED ON RED PAPER.” 








ROMEIKE’ Press Cutting Bureau will send 

you all newspaper clippings which 
= A appear about you, your friends, or any subject on 
which you want to be“ uptodate.” Every newspaper 
and periodical of importance in the United States and 
Europe is searched for your notices. H&NRY KoMEIKR, 
110 Fifth Avenue, New York 


BETHEL MILITARY ACADEMY, 


Bethel Academy, Virginia. 
Thirty-second session opens Sept. 15. Patronage from 
20 States. 
than any other private institution in the South. Illus 
catalogue. R McIntyre, Superintendent 





The Sense of Heat and Fatigue 
will quickly vanish 


after a bath with 


Glenn’s 





Sulphur Soap 





It removes impurities and cures the 
disagreeable itching skin eruptions so 
common in the summer time. 

CAUTION : 
* original **) 
remedial effects 


Glenn's Sulphur Soap (the only 


is incomparable and wonderful in its 
Of druggists 


Take no other. 
















CANT SPEAK 
_ - WITH You 
EY 
=>... PRICE2S CENTS 
{iloer THE ARKELLPUBLISHING Co. | 
DGE Buinoins, OS™ AVENUE, 
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stipe y 
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Has prepared more soldiers and scholars | 


DB. Altman & Co. 


Rew Pork, 
Desire to announce that they 
have made special preparations 
for executing orders in their 
FUR DEPARTMENT for the 


coming season, and will be en- 


abled to show specimens of the 
finest Russian Sables, Hudson 
Bay Sables, Baum Martin, Stone 
Martin, Mink, Chinchilla, Broad- 
tail, Persian, etc., from which 
Garments, Scarfs, Collarettes and 
Muffs can be made, 





| 


| 


LONDON ‘ENCLAND). 
THE LANCHAM Portland Place. Unriva!- 


| ed situation at top of Regent Street, A favorite hotel 
| with Americans. Every modern improvement 


| 

| and Liquor Habit cured in 
10 to 20 days. No pay till 
cured. Dr. J. L. Stephens, 
Dept. L, Lebanon, Ohio. 





Ten Cents 


THE MOST 
INTERESTING BOOK 
OF THE YEAR. 


Sent with this Coupon, Postage 
Free, to any address in the 


United States 


For (0c. 


IN STAMPS 
OR COIN. 


Send 10 cents by mail and secure this work. 


| ARKELL PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
| 110 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK. 











48 pages, with map, sent free on receipt of a two-cent stamp 
by George H. Daniels, C. P. A., New York Central, New York. 
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NOVEL METHOD OF CONCEALMENT EMPLOYED BY THE SPANISH SOLDIERS WHILE SEEKING AN OPPORTUNITY TO FIRE ON OUR TROOPS. 
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Copyrighted, 1898, by W. R. Hearst. 
CUBAN OFFICERS AWAITING THE ARRIVAL OF GENERAL GARCIA AT SIBONEY, PREPARATORY TO UNITING WITH THE AMERICAN TROOPS. 





Copyrighted, 1898, by W. R. Hearst. Copyrighted, 1898, by W. R. Hearst. 


A SECOND UNITED STATES CAVALRYMAN COMFORTABLY CONCEALED IN THE BRANCHES CUBAN OUTPOSTS EXCHANGE SHOTS WITH SPANISH PICKETS NEAR 
OF A TREE AND WAITING FOR A SHOT AT THE SPANISH GUERRILLAS. SAN JUAN, 


GUERRILLA WARFARE IN CUBA. 


THE INSURGENTS PLAY AN IMPORTANT PART—NOVEL METHODS OF SHARPSHOOTERS.—From PHorocrapaus By J. C. HEMMENT.—{SeE PaGeE 114.) 









































SPRING Put new life into the run-down system + 
q The Original Angostura Bitters does it N 
a | - Tonical and Restorative. 
By an original l proved method of construct H r 
ing the fram he far-famed Sohmer Pia acquires UN R 
extraordinary strength, and is enabled to sustain the 
enormous tensional strain of the strings | 
NOTHING contributes more tow 
tion than the use f Dr. Siegert 
Advice to Mothers Mr WiINSLOw's Soorns 
ING SYRUP shou 1iways be used for hildren teetl 
ing It soothes the child, softens the guims, allays 
all pain, cures wind coli and is the best remedy for 
liarrhoa 
a ATLANTIC CITY VIA PHILADELPHIA 
‘Rete LOPLI: POREAP KIS KS eS Oe Sa oe AND READING ROUTE 
"¢ 
“iD * ESSENCE OF : t SEND a two-cent stamp to Edson J. Weeks, Gen 
> : 2< > v- | eral Passenger Avgeut Philadelphia and li 
, NG \ The highest degree of " | Railway, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania ind 
@ ( refinement.—W onder- Pai by return ma | an illus rated booklet on Atlant ic | it 
“ : a City, giving list of hotels and boarding-houses. as BALTimont 
4 fully delicate and last- ( well as other information of value Please note also | 
i ba that frequent fast trains equipped with Pullman | 
GS Py —_ . > > of parlor-cars and latest roved modern coaches 
‘ . ing. Absolutely true © run between Phi ar lelphi and Ne ~ York ( ity via | 
; ‘ odor of the living & | Philadelphia and Reading route Balti 
3 flower.—Be sure to r aitimore 
' 9 son ° ’ Use BROWN'S Camphorated Saponaceous DENTI- 
os get the “* No. 4711.” d FRICE for the TEETH. 25 cents a jar 


Rye. 


RICH, PURE FLAVOR. 
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Sole U. S. Agents ¢ 
¢€ 

MULHENS & KROPFF d 

NEW YORK % 


DOG IOSD 


GETTYSBURG BATTLE-FIELD. 


, LOW-RATE PERSONALLY-CONDUCTED Tour VIA PENN- 














SYLVANIA RAILROAD 


THE recent triumphs of our arms by sea and land 
revive the interest in that greatest of all American 
battle - fields, Gettysburg. In order that the resi 
dents of New York, Phi'adelphia, and neighboring 
cities may visit this great battle-field in the most 
satisfactory manner, the Pennsylvania Railroad 
* Company has arranged for a three-day personally 





conducted tour on Saturday, August 13th 





/ Rate. 
& Leave New York.. 2 ar $13.50 
Ly | Trenton ae  sbesoees 12.50 
Fr a Philadelphia 12:20 Pp. M.... 10.00 
} 4 yy 


Proportionate rates from other points 

Rate includes transportation in each direction, 
two days’ hotel accommodations, and carriage-drive 
over the entire battle-field under the direction of 
Captain James T. Long, the celebrated guide, who 
will describe the battle at the prominent points of 
the field. A tourist agent and chaperon will accom- 
pany the party, A Pullman parlor car will be run 
through from Philadelphia to Gettysburg and re 
D turn 

For itineraries, tickets, and full information ap- 
ply to nearest ticket-agent ; Tourist Agents, 1196 
Broadway, New York, and 789 Broad Street, New 
ark, New Jersey; or address George W. Boyd, As- 
sistant Gene ral Passe nger Age nt, Philadelphia. 





= 


DELIGHTFU L VACATION TRIP. 


fouR TO ge No fIA PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD. 
Tour TO THE NORTH VIA PENNSYLVANIA Rav 





Commins Schle 


On the Deck of the “ Brooklyn.” 








Visiting Watkins Glen, Niagara Falls, Thousand 
Islands, Quebec, Montreal, Au Sable Chasm, Lake 
Champlain and Lake George, Saratoga, and the High- 
lands of the Hudson. Leave Philadelphia by special 
train August 16th. The tour will be in charge of one 

For the annual meet of the League of American of the company’s tourist agents. An experienced 
Wheelmen at Indianapolis, August 9th to 13th, the | chaperon will also accompany the party, having 


: A SPLENDID PORTRAIT OF 


REDUCED RATES VIA PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD. 


LESLIE’S WEEKLY, 





Pennsylvania Railroad Company will sell excursion 
tickets, from all points on its line, to Indianapolis at 
rate of single fare for the round trip. ‘Tickets will be 
sold on August 7th and 8th, good to return until Au 


especial charge of unescorted ladies 

rhe rate of $100 from New York, Brooklyn, New 
ark, Trenton, Philadelphia, Harrisburg, Baltimore, 
and Washington covers railway and boat fare for the 


J Size 14x22. Printed on heavy plate paper, suitable for framing. 
’ Send 10 CENTS in coin or stamps to 


gust 15th when properly executed before agent of ter 
minal line at Indianapolis. Bicycles carried free. 
Special arrangements for clubs traveling as a body. 


110 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. City. 


entire round trip, p rlor-car seats, meals en route, 
hotel entertainment, tranefer charges, carriage hire —in 
fact, every item of necessary expense. 
For detailed itinerary, tickets, or any additional in 
= formation, address Tourist Agent, Pennsylvania Rail 
road Company, 1196 Broadway, New York ; 860 Ful 
OMAHA | ton Street, Brooklyn ; 789 Broad Street, Newark, New 
Jersey; or George W. Boyd, Assistant General Passen 
ger Agent, Broad Street Station, Philadelphia. 


INDIGESTION and DYSPEPSIA. 


Indigestion and 
Dyspepsia 


SOLVED BY 


PEPTINE TABLET 


They Relieve and Cure Dyspepsia 
and Indigestion. 


We say CURE, and mean it, for we know what they 
will do. Water RELIKVES AND CURES thirst, 
and our TABLETS RELIEVE AND CURE 
DYSPEPSIA, INDIGESTION, HEART-BURN, 
ACID STOMACH, and any difficulty caused by 
over-eating or poor digestion. 


These TABLETS are composed of purest 
$ largely Pepsin 
Animal Extracts, and Pancreatine 


and cannot injure the most delicate stomach. 


( L. A. W. MEET, INDIANAPOLIS. 


YELLOWSTONE PARK AND 
EXPOSITION. 

PERSONALLY-CONDUCTED TOUR VIA THE 
PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD. 


js 2 WE REFUND YOUR MONEY ANY TIME WITHIN 
60 DAYS. 


This will enable you, without risk, to test 


. 

The ** Practical’? Trousers Hanger and Press. 

A device which keeps Trousers **Smooth as if iron 
ed,.”’ and enables a closet arrangement which gives max 
imum convenience and twofold capacity. Each 
garment separately get-at-able. 





Tue Yellowstone National rae is unquestionably 
one of the most interesting regions on the globeyfor 
within it is displayed the greatest collection of nat- 
ure’s manifold wonders. Indeed, this mountain- 
bound plateau, high up on the summit of the ever 
lasting Rockies, is a veritable play-ground for the 
world's giant forces. 

The personally-conducted tour of the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad Company, which leaves New York 
on September Ist, affords the most satisfactory 
means of visiting this wonderland and viewing its 
narvelous features. A stop of two days will be 
made on the return trip at Omaha, affording an op- 
portuni y to visit the Trans-Mississippi oo 
Tourists will travel by special train of Pullman 
smoking-, dining-, sleeping-, and observation. cars 
in each direction. Eight days will be spent in the 
park. A stop will also be made returning at Chi 
cago. The round-trip rate, $235 from New York, 
Philadeiphia, Baltimore, and Washington, $230 from 
Pittsburg, covers all necessary expenses 

For detailed itineraries and full information apply 


The Improved to ticket-agents, Tourist Agent, 1196 Broadway, New 

York, or address George W. Boyd, Assistant General 
BOS I ON Passenger Agent, Broad Street Station, Philadelphia. 
GART ER “ Bur,” 


are we 


adds neatness and com-| |... 
fort to the wearing of receive the news of the termination of this war 


LOW SHOES with America ?” 


‘“*Oh, I am prepared for that,” 
Keeps the Stocking 
Free from Wrinkles 


DOES NOT BIND 


THE 
4 CUSHION 





Our 52-page de soriptive be oklet free on request) tells you what 
other people think of our device It contains FAC-SIMILE reproduc 
tions of Ie tters from customers sending us DUPLICATE orders—the 
strongest kind of indorsement—and the names of over 1500 wel 
known gentlemen Who have in use one or more of our $5.00 sets 
THE FIVE-DOLLAR SET consists of 6 Practical Trousers Hangers and 
3 Practical Closet Rods—sent express prepaid on receipt of price 
The closet shown is fitted wich a $5.00 set. It meee ae average re 
quirements. Single Hangers, Tro users, 75¢. ea 
rice, 25c. For $1.00 we will send, prepaid, one tian rd « 
Re id, and afterward, if wanted, the remain of the vet fe rr $4.00 


PRACTICAL NOVELTY CO., 430 Walnut ‘St, Phila., Pa. 


CENTRAL 


Double Daily Service 





















< WssissiPP) >< VALLEY. 


ALREADY PREPARED. 


said the government official, ‘‘ how No CHEMICALS, FRUIT SALTS, BIS- 
going to keep the people in Spain from MUTH, or any other injurious DRUGS, which only 
tend to injure the delicate lining of the stomach, enter 
into the composition of our TABLETS. 

PEPSIN dissolves the starch-foods and PAN- 
CREATINE dissolves the fat foods that are taken 
into the stomach, thereby properly assimilating the 
food, making good and perfect digestion, and assist 
ing NATURE in the performance of her duties. 
They are compounded on scientific principles, from 
the formula of an eminent chemist, and their efficiency 
is GUARANTEED. We have yet to find a case we 
cannot relieve. 








excited and revolutionary when they 


replied the 
able Spanish editor. ‘‘ I have an article already 
in type, saying that Spain has finally succeeded 
in working off her worthless and rebellious col- 


onies on the United States.”—./udge. 


If you suffer from 
Dyspepsia, Indigestion, Heart- 
Burn, or “ That Full Feeling” 


after eating, it is because you have either eater 
hurriedly or taken into the stomach more food than 
it can properly take care of. PEPTINEK TAB- 
last battle ?” LETs, eee ons after _< h meal, relieve and re 
si ao" ” - move this trouble and will eventually CURE you 
Editor—T believe it was two hundred and | One after each meal rarely fails to produce immediate 
four.” relief. They cost 


Two hundred and four? 50 CENTS A BOX BY MAIL, 


and our faithin them is so great that we will gladly 
refund the price to any one who (having purchased a 
box from us) does not find relief. 


PEPTINE C0O., New York city.” 
N. B.—The editor of this paper guarantees the 
sincerity of our offer. 





Free Reclining Chair Cars 
Parlor-Café Cars. 


POPULAR < IER < 





NEWSPAPER COMPETITION, 
ASSISTANT Eprtor (Morning Howl)—‘“* How 
many Spaniards shall I say were killed in that 







BUTTON 
CLASP 


Lies Flat to the leg and 
cannot unfasten accidentally 


ss SOLD EVERYWHERE Why, last etre Hust r gave it as six hun- 

y: : : dred and thirty-seven. 

; ee lortab Editor—“They did? Well, then, in our re- 
port make it eleven hundred and fifty. The 

GEORGE FROST CO. people must know that as a newspaper the 

en Hustler isn’t in our class.”—Judge. 






iC 
J “NIGHT TRAIN 


Free Reclining Chair Cars. Pullman BuffetOpen | 
and Compartment Sleeping Cars. | 
See that your ticket between Chicago and St. Louis 


READS VIA THE ILLINOIS CENTRAL R. R. 
It can be obtained of your local ticket agent. 


A. H,. HANBON,G.P. A. UL Cent. B. R, Chicago, IL 


Assistant editor—** 
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SUMMER-RESORTER. 


He is paying 
in New York City. 


fifty dollars 








Eo =e 


In a Class Alone. 


Bevel-Gear | - 
Chainless Bicycle. 
Its running qualities are "ea 

perfect. ip | 


OUR CHAIN WHEELS, 
Columbias, Hartfords and 
other Models, at low prices. 

Catalogue Free 
POPE MFG. CO., 
Bartford, Conn. 
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STEVENS 


# RELIABLE POCKET RIFLES. : 





ale 


a¥trrtiit 





tT 








A perfect summer companion. 


10-inch barrel. 
Nickel-plated detachable rest. 
Weight with rest only one pound. 
Made to take the .22 long-rifle 


cartridge. 
A rifle chambered for this cartridge will 
also take the C. B., .22 short and .22 long 


Globe and peep sights. 


cartridges. 


Price, complete, $8.25 
Where dealers do not carry STEVENS 
RIFLES in stock, we will send, 
charges prepaid, on receipt of price. 


express 


Send for our new eighty-page catalogue, 
describing our full line and 
special information. 


containing 


J. Stevens Arms & Tool Co., 


P, O, Box 200, 
CHICOPEE FALLS, MASS. 





Advertise in 
LESLIE’S WEEKLY. 





EARL &WILSON’S 
LINEN 


COLLARS & CUFFS 





BEST IN THE WORLD 


ANTERN SLIDES of the WAR 
L WITH SPAIN. 
Exclusive use of Pictures appearing in 

LESLIE'S WEEKLY. 

Cuba, War-ships, Travel, History, Natives and 

Customs, Religions, Illustrated 

Songs. Lecture Sets with Desc riptive | Readings. 

ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FR 

WILLIAM H,. RAI 

1324 Chestuut St., 





Philadelphia. 





Cut this out, send with $1, and 
receive, postpaid, a U. 8. Trip 


GOOD FOR 
25 Cc. antique copper. 

Fond du L 

U. $. MFG. CO., “wie 


PRICE, 
$1.25. 


Send for 
folder. 


Fully guaranteed 





ToTAL24-86 mies. 
P trip 7SPomues 











Hymns and | 


a week at this summer resort and is reading how co 





Cye lomete r,finished either nickel or | 


l it is 


You throw away half 


your cigar — half the time! Why 
not get the full benefit of what you 
pay for? 


Van Bibber 
Little Cigars 


are *xcellent little cigars for all ordinary short 
smokes. ‘They are made of the very best im- 
ported whole leaf tobacco and mever vary in 
quality. Any intelligent smoker who will try 
them will adopt them as a part of his smoking 
outfit. 

Ask your them or send 26c. 
{stamps ) and 10 of them will be sent, in special 
pocket pouch, by return mail, prepaid, where- 
ever you live. 

H. Exuis & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
The American Tobacco Co., Successar 


COCOOCOoOoee 


URBANA 


WINE COMPANY 


Gold =Seal 


dealer for 








Champagne 





For Sale by 
all leading Wine 
and Grocers. 
Post-Office : 
URBANA, N., Y. 


Dealers 





Leather : 
Dressing 


> The best Shoe Dressing in the world. 

g The genuine is made only by 

3 H. Foerderer, Philadelphia, manu- § 
> facturer of the famous : 


Vici KID 


3 Ask your dealer for Vici Leather ¢ 
‘ Dressing, and be sure the trade-$ 
g mark with the name of the maker, § 
2is on each box or bottle. Imita- 

§ tions may ruia your shoes. 5 


3 A book about buying pearing and caring for 
2 shoes, mailed free. Addr 
ROBERT H. FOERDERER, Phileda., Pa. 











FIELD AND MARINE GLASSES REVOLUTIONIZED 





NEw 
Bausch & Lomb-Zeiss Field Glass 





Compact, Light, Powerful 


Bausch 
Field of & Lomb- 
view, Zeiss 


Glass 








OLD 
Best ordinary binocular field glass 





S 


Field of view 
Ordinary binocular glass. 


Bulky, Heavy, Weak. 








The above is a correct comparison of the 


Send for the NEW and OLD glasses 


ogue MANUFACTURERS: 


BAUSCH & LOMB OPTICAL GO, *°%*s". 


relative size and size of field of 
of the same power, 


FOR SALE BY ALL 
OPTICIANS. 














NEVER HAS ANYTHING BE EN ‘so. HIGHLY AND SO JUSTLY PRAISED AS 


VIN MARIANI 


MARIANI WINE, the FAMOUS TONIC for BODY, NERVES and BRAIN. 


GEN. SIR EVELYN WOOD Says: 
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“ Regarding the infantry marching in the 
recent manceuvres, it was the best seen dur 
ing my command at Aldershot. Many officers 
availed themselves of the tonic and reconstit 
uent properties of the well-known Mariani 
Wine, the most certain as well as the most 
palatable method of inducing resistance to 
fatigue.’’—*From “ The London Sketch.” 


MAX O’RELL, 
The Renowned Writer and Lecturer, Writes: 





Your Vin Mariani is positively marvelous; 
one glass put me on my feet ; one bottle made 
anew man of me. 

Yours gratefully, 
ALL DRUGGISTS. 
41 Boulevard Haussmann 


MAX O’RELL., 


PARIS 


LONDON 


Do You Chew Gum ? 














ate. “Peggy” is its name. “Peggy” is 
a convenient and handsomely deco- 


C3 Here is a little novelty every one HELP YOURSELF 4 © 
ae who loves to chew gum wil appreci- 
Ge 


rated tin box with a peg in the center 
to hold your gum when not in use 
“Pexuwy” keeps the gum cle: in, cool, 
healthful and handy. “Peggy” can be 
carried in the pocket, satchel or at- 
tached to cord or chain. The more 
“Peggy” is used the better it is liked. 
Mailed postpaid on receipt of5icents. | 
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to a better position, a bettersal-g 
ary, by securing a technical ed- 





MARIANI WINE is invaluable at this 
season of the year, when, owing to try 
ing climatic conditions, the system is es- 
pecially susceptible to attacks of debility 
and prostration. 


VIN MARIANI (fMARIANI WINE) has 
stood the test of thirty-five years’ trial. 
It has written endorsements from more 
than 8000 American physicians, in addi- 
tion to having received cordial recom- 
mendations from royalty, princes cf the 
Church and of the State, and many nota- 
ble personages. 


MARIANI WINE is a tonic prepared 
upon careful scientific principles. It con- 
tains absolutely no injurious properties. 
It gives power to the brain, strength to 
the entire nervous system, firmness and 
elasticity to the muscles, and richness to 
the blood. It has been aptly described as 
a promoter of good health and longevity. 


MARIANI WINE is specially indicated 
for General Debility, Weakness from 
whatever causes, Overwork, Profound 
Depression and Exhaustion, Throat and 
Lung Diseases, Consumption, Malaria and 
La Grippe. 


MARIANI WINE is an adjuvant ia con- 
valescence and a powerful rejuvenatur 
For Overworked [len, Delicate Women 
Sickly Children it Works Wonders. 
Taken with cracked ice, it relieves Sum- 
mer Prostration quickly and effectuall) . 
It soothes, strengthens and sustains the 
system. 


To those who will kindly write to MARIANI & 
CO., 52 West 15th Street, New York City, wiil be 
sent, free, book containing portraits with en orse- 
ments of Emperors, Empress, Prin es, Cardinals, 
Archbishops, and other interesting matter. 

AVOID SUBSTITUTIONS 
MontTREAL.: 28-30 Hospital Str et, 













acation. Our method leads 
to sure success. Complete 
courses in 


ELECTRICAL 
ENGINEERING 


Steam, Mechanica) or Civil 
Engineering ; Mathematics; Chemistry; Mining ; 
Mechanical or Architectura! Drawing : Surveying ; 
Plumbing; Architecture; Metal Pattern Draft- 
ing; Prospecting; Book-Kee sping; Shorthand; 
Enghsh Branches 


TAUCHT BY MAIL 
Month 












roular free. State subject you wish to study. 
Estab. 1891. 45,000 students and graduates, 
The International Correspondence Schools, 
Kox «158 Seranton, Pa. 














HOLLAND GIN, TOM GIN, 
VERMOUTH, AND YORK. 
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Serve In PerFect 
ConoiTion, Pour | 
Over Cracken Ice 
Not Sxaven) STIR 
Ano Strain OFF. 
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‘A SAFETY REVOLVER 


will && 
go off 
ONLY at 


the critical mo- 
ment. 







A powerful shooting weapon ; 32 
calibre. Very short barrel. Therefore 
specially desirable for bicyclists, as it may be 
carried in the pocket without inconvenience. 


Descriptive Catalogue Free. 


SMITH & WESSON, 
_ 12 Stockbridge S Street, - Springfield, Mass. ’ 
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